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By  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Mttncit,  Indiana 

T  X  are  living  in  a  busy  world.  There  dividual  differences  exist  among  us.  It  is 
has  never  been  an  age  like  ours.  therefore  a  fine  thing  that  such  an  abundance 

Knowledge  seems  to  be  turned  loose,  of  material  is  at  our  command  since,  from  this 

Books  are  being  produced  by  the  thousands.  superabundance,  choice  can  be  made  to  suit 
Magazines  are  being  published  in  great  num-  individual  tastes. 

hers.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  Because  of  this  fact  that  no  two  people  have 
volumes  of  information  with  the  preponderous  exactly  the  same  likes  or  dislikes,  it  is  ex¬ 
task  of  selecting  wisely  what  we  have  time  tremely  difficult  to  present  a  subject  such  as 

to  read.  Ideas  are  running  rampant  up  and  I  am  to  discuss  in  a  manner  that  will  be  of 

down  the  land.  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  criti-  equal  interest  to  all  of  you.  Nevertheless,  I 

cize  this  situation.  In  fact,  it  is  undoubtedly  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  some  things  in 

a  healthy  condition,  under  which  rich  experi-  common,  among  which  are  the  problems  that 

ences  should  accrue  to  all  of  us.  The  theory  arise  in  shorthand  transcription  work.  These 

is  accepted  in  our  schools  of  today  that  in-  problems  have  been  given  attention  by  all  of 
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you  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  I  am 
confident  that  many  of  you  are  achieving  good 
results  in  your  classes  at  this  time.  This  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  discussed  now  because  we  feel 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  that 
shorthand  teachers  have  to  meet.  The  whole 
stenographic  course  revolves  itself  about  tran¬ 
scription.  The  aim  of  the  shorthand  course 
is  to  make  a  good  transcriber  out  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  that  comes  into  your  class.  If  you  are 
doing  this  job  in  good  style,  you  are  to  be 
congratulated.  Some  of  tbe  studies  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  show  the  reverse 
to  be  true.  This  subject,  then,  probably  needs 
our  careful  thought. 

What  is  Transcription? 

Transcription  is  not  typing;  neither  is  it 
shorthand,  although  it  is  often  thought  of  in 
these  terms  by  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Tran¬ 
scription  is  a  combination  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  Because  of  the  complex  nature 
of  the  learning  processes  involved,  typewriting 
is  a  very  difficult  skill  subject.  The  same  is 
true  of  shorthand.  When  these  two  subjects 
are  combined,  the  resulting  combination  is  a 
new  skill  subject  far  more  complex  in  nature 
than  either  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed.  A  pupil  may  be  efficient  in  typewriting, 
proficient  in  shorthand,  and  yet  be  weak  in 
transcription.  Whether  or  not  a  pupil  will 
be  a  good  transcriber  will  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  combination  between 
typewriting  and  shorthand  is  effected.  It  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  the  classroom  teacher  to 
study  this  phase  of  the  work  carefully  in 
order  to  get  maximum  results  with  a  minimum 
of  effort.  This  is  the  most  vital  point  in  the 
problem.  The  question  resolves  itself  into 
how  to  effect  the  combination  between  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  No  doubt,  there  is  one 
teacher  here  today  who  is  doing  this  job 
better  than  any  other  teacher  in  our  group, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  some  other 
teacher  who  is  doing  poorer  work  than  any¬ 
one  else  among  us.  Between  these  tw'o  ex¬ 
tremes  the  rest  of  us  range  according  to  the 
degree  of  success  which  we  have  achieved  in 
teaching  transcription. 

Make  Transcription  Your  Objective 

Since  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  shorthand 
course  is  to  make  good  transcribers  out  of 
the  pupils  who  take  this  course,  it  seems  that 
it  might  well  be  said  that  the  stenographic 
curriculum  should  be  built  around  this  one 
outstanding  objective.  This  idea  brings  up 
the  whole  question  of  the  purpose  for  which 
stenographic  work  is  offered  in  our  high 


school  curriculum.  Some  of  the  recent  studies 
have  revealed  that  less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  students  who  take  shorthand  actually  get 
stenographic  positions.  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone, 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  told  us  at  our 
State  Association  meeting  at  Indianapolis  last 
week  that  in  a  survey  made  in  the  Central 
West  only  eight  per  cent  actually  get  steno¬ 
graphic  jobs.  The  study  made  by  Frederick 
G.  Nichols,  of  Harvard,  shows  even  a  smaller 
I)ercentage  actually  getting  positions  as  ste¬ 
nographers.  Here  are  facts  that  merit  the 
very  closest  type  of  consideration. 

Upon  what  grounds  can  the  shorthand 
course  be  justified?  Almost  wholly  in  the 
past  shorthand  has  been  justified  upon  a  purely 
vocational  basis.  Probably  the  vast  majority 
of  commercial  teachers  agree  with  this  point 
of  view.  Of  recent  years  some  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  educators  have  justified  shorthand 
upon  the  ground  that  it  has  cultural  value. 
It  seems  that  schools  of  education  of  late  are 
taking  a  decided  stand  against  the  viewpoint 
that  the  old  classical  subjects  are  the  only 
subjects  from  which  one  may  hope  to  receive 
cultural  value  in  favor  of  more  practical  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  are  given  in  the  departments  of 
commerce.  I  believe  that  I  received  as  much 
cultural  value  from  my  shorthand  as  I  did 
from  my  Latin.  However,  this  is  only  em¬ 
pirical  evidence. 

There  is  another  viewpoint  which  receives 
little  attention — ^that  the  stenographic  pupil 
may  use  his  shorthand  for  practical  purposes 
although  he  never  takes  a  stenographic  posi¬ 
tion.  The  college  student  who  knows  short¬ 
hand  can  use  it  in  a  very  practical  way  in 
taking  notes  on  lectures.  Many  graduates 
from  stenographic  courses  use  their  shorthand 
for  practical  note-taking  and  more  wdll  do  so 
if  transcription  is  properly  taught.  Whatever 
point  of  view  is  taken,  as  long  as  shorthand 
is  left  in  the  curriculum,  transcription  must 
still  be  the  main  objective  of  the  stenographic 
course. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  your  speaker,  not  to 
single  out  one  semester  or  two  semesters  and 
state  to  you  that  transcription  must  be  taught 
as  a  separate  unit  of  the  stenographic  cur¬ 
riculum,  but  rather  to  treat  the  whole  steno¬ 
graphic  course  as  functioning  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  out  good  transcribers.  This  may 
be  a  somewhat  broader  viewpoint  than  has 
generally  been  taken  when  transcription  has 
been  discussed.  It  may  be  argued  that  many 
other  values  are  to  be  given  to  the  pupils, 
over  and  above  transcription.  Connor  and 
Jones,^  in  their  “Scientific  Study  in  Curric¬ 
ulum  Making,”  enumerate  454  duties  that  must 
be  performed  by  clerks.  Stenographic  duties 
might  well  be  analyzed  in  a  very  similar 


1  Connor.  William  L.  ind  Jonu;  Llotd  L.,  a  8ei«nN/l«  Btudu  iti  C«rrM^iiin  Making  tar  Junior  Conner  in  Butinetr 
Education,  p.  24.  The  Oreeg  Publiihlng  Company,  1929. 
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manner,  and  those  which  the  school  should 
teach  be  singled  out  for  that  purpose  and  put 
into  the  course  of  study,  but  this  would  not 
necessarily  set  these  duties  apart  from  tran¬ 
scription;  rather,  the  teaching  of  how  to  per¬ 
form  these  duties  would  only  make  better  and 
faster  transcribers. 

Who  Should  Take  Stenographic  Coursel 

The  question  arises  as  to  who  should  take 
the  stenographic  course.  The  personnel  of 
the  shorthand  classes  may  very  materially 
affect  the  results  achieved  in  transcription 
work  in  these  classes.  If  pupils  come  into  the 
stenographic  classes  expecting  to  get  a  job 
when  they  have  completed  their  work,  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  offer  guidance  at 
the  time  they  approach  him  for  entrance.  A 
knowledge  of  the  surveys  that  have  been 
made  concerning  the  number  of  shorthand 
pupils  who  get  positions  upon  graduation  will 
greatly  assist  the  teacher  in  giving  advice. 
Then,  survey  of  the  local  city  or  town  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  positions  available  for  each 
year,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  employing 
public,  etc.,  is  indispensable  if  one  cares  to 
offer  guidance  service.  Information  of  this 
kind  would  turn  many  pupils  into  other  courses 
and  prevent  them  from  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  will  come  later.  Prognostic  test¬ 
ing  will  be  of  great  help  in  guidance  work. 

Correlate  Shorthand  and  Typing  Work 

Too  many  times  in  the  past  typewriting  and 
shorthand  have  been  run  as  two  parallel 
courses,  with  little  thought  of  trying  to 
correlate  them.  After  completing  the  work 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  the  pupil  may 
take  dictation  at  100  words  a  minute  in  short¬ 
hand,  write  from  straight  copy  at  50  words 
a  minute  on  the  typewriter,  but  transcribe  his 
shorthand  notes  at  the  rate  of  only  15  words 
per  minute.  This  is  tragic.  Transcription 
should  be  emphasized  from  the  first. 

Typewriting  should  be  started  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  tenth  year,  one  semester  be¬ 
fore  shorthand,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may 
know  how  to  operate  the  typewriter  when 
he  begins  his  shorthand  work.  If  four  semes¬ 
ters  of  typewriting  are  given,  typewriting  will 
be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
of  the  twelfth  year.  The  fourth  semester 
should  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
an  opportunity  for  transcribing  the  dictation 
given  in  Shorthand  III. 

The  typewriting  classes  should  be  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  that  pupils  will  learn  how 
to  arrange  business  correspotidence  and  busi¬ 
ness  forms  neatly,  quickly,  and  accurately,  with 
the  puriKJse  of  aiding  transcription  work.  There 


is  a  noticeable  tendency  towards  giving  less 
time  to  the  subject  of  typewriting. 

Shorthand  will  be  started  in  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  of  the  eleventh  year.  Three  semesters 
of  shorthand  should  be  given,  and  this  course 
will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  twelfth  year.  ,A  course  in 
secretarial  training  should  be  given  during 
the  last  semester  of  the  twelfth  year. 

Transcription  of  shorthand  plates  from  prac¬ 
tically  the  first  day  of  the  shorthand  class 
should  be  required.  Some  transcription  should 
be  dcMie  almost  daily  throughout  the  first  year. 
Assignments  can  be  made  from  sections  of 
“Graded  Readings,”  the  plates  in  the  Manual, 
mimeographed  material,  or  material  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature.  This  material  for  transcription 
should  be  read  in  advance,  in  the  class,  which 
will  correspond  to  dictation.  I  require  these 
transcriptions  to  be  handed  in  and  check  them 
off  as  drill  exercises  without  issuing  a  grade 
on  them. 

To  Stimulate  Good  Transcription 

Much  reading  is  done  from  the  first  from 
shorthand  plates.  Reading  is  done  at  as  nearly 
the  normal  reading  rate  as  is  possible  with 
an  attempt  to  read  meaningfully.  Much  of 
this  reading  is  done  in  unison ;  it  speeds  up 
the  rate,  gives  a  better  chance  to  get  meaning, 
since  hesitations  are  eliminated,  saves  time, 
keeps  everybody  busy,  and  seems  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  all.  In  the  third  semester,  reading 
still  has  a  place  on  the  program,  such  stories 
as  “The  Man  Without  a  Country,”  “The  Poor 
Relation’s  Story,”  “The  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,”  “The  Diamond  Necklace,”  etc.,  being 
read.  It  is  intended  to  present  this  reading 
material  in  a  manner  that  will  be  interesting 
to  the  class.  Mrs.  Barnhart^  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  some  interesting  experiments  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  which  are  indicating  that 
reading  at  a  normal  reading  rate  with  meaning 
is  increasing  the  rate  of  transcription. 

If  carelessly  handled,  the  program  as  out¬ 
lined  here  will  still  carry  typewriting  and 
shorthand  as  two  parallel  courses.  Type¬ 
writing  must  be  carried  into  the  work  of  the 
shorthand  class  at  every  point  possible.  Mr. 
Malott^  at  Washington  believes  we  are  due 
to  see  typewriting  and  shorthand  correlated 
more  closely  than  ever  from  the  very  first 
day  of  the  course.  He  tells  me  that  he  thinks 
the  day  is  not  far  away  when  we  may  e.xpect 
to  see  a  typing  text  in  which  the  words  are 
presented  in  shorthand  beside  the  longhand 
word,  and  that  elementary  typewriting  and 
elementary  shorthand  will  be  presented  to¬ 
gether.  Typing  from  shorthand  from  the 
first  would  mean  that  shorthand  transcription 


:.'Babmiakt.  Florence  S.  Tkr  Itiading  of  shorthand.  "Thi  AmrrieaH  Shorthand  Teacher.’’  Vol.  XI,  Oot.)l)fr  1930, 
page  43.  The  Oregg  Publishing  Cuiiiptny. 

3  Malott,  J.  O.,  Specialist  In  Commercial  Education,  8.  Burcap  of  J^ducatlon,  Washington.  1).  C. 
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would  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  until  the  students  hardly  realize  that  they  are 
Arnon  Welch/  of  New  York  City,  outlines  a  reviews.  Brief  forms  and  words  of  high  fre- 

method  in  which  the  pupil  starts  his  trail-  quency  should  be  drilled  upon  until  they  are 

scription  work  at  the  beginning,  first  tran-  learned  so  well  that  they  can  be  used  me- 

scribing  individual  characters,  next  words,  chanically. 
then  phrases  and  sentences,  and  finally  para¬ 
graphs  and  complete  compositions.  Whatever  Vocabulary  Study  Suggestion 

the  method,  transcription  must  be  taught  from 

the  first.  There  must  be  a  definite  correlation  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  study  their  work 
between  shorthand  and  typewriting.  in  an  analytical  way.  It  is  a  good  policy  to 

The  recitation  should  be  as  nearly  lifelike  send  half  of  the  class  to  the  board,  especially 

as  is  possible.  Our  work  will  appear  artificial  in  the  theory  stage  of  shorthand,  and  have 

enough  after  we  have  done  our  best  to  add  the  other  half  of  the  class  dictate  vocabulary 

life  to  it.  H.  C.  Morrison®  tells  us  that  where  or  sentences  or  paragraphs  or  whatever  mate- 

there  is  no  attention  there  is  no  learning.  rial  is  receiving  consideration.  Have  a  pupil 

Miss  Ulrich®  states  this  point  thus:  “Zeal,  beside  each  pupil  at  the  board  to  dictate  the 

Zest,  Attention,  Ambition,  Enthusiasm,  Re-  material  and  criticize  the  work  written.  This 

suits.”  Dictation  should  be  given  daily  from  permits  different  rates  of  speed,  since  the 
the  very  first.  Our  stenographers  will  have  pupils  that  are  writing  can  write  at  their 

to  take  dictation  after  they  get  out  on  the  job.  maximum  speed  because  each  has  an  individual 

Teach  them  how  to  take  dictation  easily  and  dictator.  It  causes  both  the  writer  and  the 

with  little  effort.  Insist  on  treating  words  dictator  to  analyze  difficulties.  This  method 

and  phrases  as  units.  Execution  of  words  prevents  pupils  from  writing  words  incor- 

should  be  made  quickly,  neatly,  and  with  .rcctly  without  being  detected,  as  may  be  the 
accuracy  of  outline.  Oral  dictation  should  case  when  the  teacher  is  dictating  because 
be  given  by  both  teacher  and  members  of  the  the  teacher  cannot  watch  everybody.  This  is 
class.  This  will  create  a  more  natural  atmos-  a  wonderful  method  for  vocabulary  study.  The 
phere.  All  material  that  is  dictated  should  be  dictator  and  the  writer  change  places  at  fre- 
transcribed  on  the  typewriter,  or  read  back  quent  intervals.  The  teacher  keeps  busy  super¬ 
in  class.  The  technique  of  taking  dictation  vising  and  correcting  and  analyzing  students’ 
should  be  carefully  taught  from  the  first  day.  work  in  a  general  way,  offering  both  positive 

and  negative  criticism. 

Reviews  Important  As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  discussion, 

pupils  have  individual  differences.  This  method 
Review  plays  an  important  role  in  building  of  analyzing  difficulties  helps  to  take  care  of 
shorthand  transcription  skill.  The  laws  of  individual  needs.  Procedures  must  be  set  up 
learning  must  be  thoroughly  understood  and  that  will  detect  the  individual’s  troubles  and 
practiced  by  the  shorthand  teacher,  and  espe-  hcip  hint  to  solve  them.  This  problem  leads 
cially  this  law  of  repetition  or  law  of  exercise.  rather  definitely  to  the  program  of  testing  in 
All  through  the  course,  and  especially  during  shorthand  classes, 
the  first  and  second  semesters,  reviews  must 

be  given  often  and  in  a  forceful  manner.  Re-  A  Testing  Program 

view  should  make  up  a  part  of  every  recita¬ 
tion.  While  in  the  theory  stage,  I  feel  that  A  unit  organization  of  material  in  short- 
review  should  compose  about  two-thirds  of  hand  lends  itself  readily  to  a  good  testing 

the  recitation.  This  review  should  be  given  program.  H.  C.  Morrison^  maintains  that 

in  the  first  part  of  the  period  and  the  new  mastery  should  be  obtained  in  each  unit  of 

material  given  in  the  last  part  of  the  period.  work  and  not  merely  partial  performance. 

It  should  cover  principles  from  the  very  first  He  gives  his  mastery  formula  as  follows : 

of  the  course  as  much  as  is  possible.  One  “Pre-test,  teach,  test  the  results,  adapt  pro¬ 
day  it  can  be  reading  from  shorthand  plates,  cedure,  teach  and  test  again  to  the  point  of 

another  day  it  can  be  a  review  of  brief  forms,  actual  learning.”  Our  administrative  ma- 

another  day  it  can  be  dictation  from  “Progres-  chinery  is  generally  such  that  it  is  almost 

sive  Dictation,”  or  a  book  of  similar  nature,  impossible  to  follow  this  formula  in  full.  How- 

another  day  it  can  be  a  review  of  frequent  ever,  since  the  business  man  wants  a  stenog- 

phrases,  another  day  it  can  be  a  review  of  rapher  who  turns  out  perfect  work,  it  is  neces- 

diificult  vocabulary,  etc.  Variation  is  the  spice  sary  that  shorthand  pupils  master  these  steno- 

of  life.  These  reviews  must  be  dressed  up  (Continued  on  page  223) 

4  WU.CH,  Ainon  W.  The  CorrelatiOH  of  Bhorthand  and  Tgpowritino,  "The  AmerieoH  Shorthand  Teaeher,"  Vol.  VH 
December  1916,  p.  91.  The  Qregf  PublUhiaf  Company. 

8  MORBUON.  H.  C.  The  Praetiee  ot  Teaching  in  the  Beeondarg  Behodl,  p.  lOJ.  The  Unlrenlty  of  Chicago  Pren 
6DLR1CB.  Flobbncr  E.  Indirect  Uethode  far  RetulU.  "The  American  Shorthand  Teaeher."  Vol.  XI.  October  1939 
p.  59.  The  Qregg  Publishing  Company.  * 

T  MoRBigOM,  H.  C.  The  Praetiee  of  Teaching  in  the  Boooudarg  School,  p.  T9.  The  UnlTenity  qf  Chicago  Preee. 
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A  New  Typewriting  Speed  Award 

and  Other  Important  Features  of  the  Maga^^ne 


Announced  by  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Gregg  Writer  Art  and  Credentials  Department,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JT  T ITHOIJT  tests  and  awards  the 
yy  teaching  of  typewriting  and  the 
learning  of  it  is  almost  as  lifeless  as 
a  compass  without  the  magnet,”  one  nation¬ 
ally-known  teacher  of  typewriting  has  said. 
“They  furnish  the  magnet  which,  properly 
charged  with  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  persis¬ 
tence,  unerringly  points  the  way  to  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment.  For  a  student  to  know 
that  he  can  go  into  a  test  and  keep  his  mind 
and  hand  sufficiently  controlled  to  emerge 
with  positive  evidence  of  his  ability  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  rewards  his  efforts  to 
master  typewriting  can  possibly  bring  him. 
Incidentally,  it  is  the  poise  and  confidence 
developed  in  these  tests  that  enables  him  to 
keep  his  ‘head’  while  taking  the  trial  test  for 
a  position.  These  tests  for  awards  are  as 
important  a  part  of  the  teachers’  equipment  as 
the  textbook  itself.” 


Competent  Typist  Test  Reinstated 

With  pressure  sucli  as  this  brought  to  bear 
on  us  from  hundreds  of  teachers  using  the 
Gregg  Writer  Awards  Plan  in  their  teaching, 
it  has  been  decided  to  reinstate  the  Competent 
Typist  test  with  such  changes  as  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  progressive  policy  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Some  of  the  teachers  will  recall  that 
this  test  was  a  feature  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
several  years  ago,  but  was  discontinued  be¬ 
cause  of  seeming  lack  of  interest  in  it.  Now 
it  appears  that  while  all  of  the  teachers  did 
not  submit  the  tests  for  certificates  and 
awards  nearly  all  of  them  used  the  material 
for  accuracy  and  speed  practice  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  they  naturally  were  very  much 
disappointed  when  it  was  withdrawn.  The 
need  for  such  a  test  seems  more  apparent  now 
than  ever,  and  to  this  end  we  here  announce 
a  new  typewriting  speed  test  to  be  published 
in  the  February  Gregg  IVriter  and  each 
month  thereafter,  and  to  be  known  as  the 
Competent  Typist  Test.  Certificates  and  pins 
will  be  awarded  according  to  the  plan  outlined 
in  the  February  magazine.  We  know  that  this 
announcement  will  be  received  with  much  re¬ 
joicing  by  teachers  of  typewriting  both  here 
and  abroad.  We,  too,  are  glad. 

The  Gregg  Writer,  because  of  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  its  place  in  education  and  the  breadth 
and  scope  of  its  activities,  is  the  natural 


medium  for  such  service.  As  one  teacher 
remarked :  “The  Gregg  Writer  is  a  teacher — 
not  a  textbook.  It  is  useful  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  of  the  original  information  it  contains, 
but  because  it  clothes  the  facts  necessary  in 
the  training  of  stenographers  with  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  It  brings  a  new  spirit  into 
the  classroom — a  spirit  that  cannot  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  use  of  textbooks  alone. 
It  not  only  broadens  the  student’s  outlook, 
but  improves  his  attitude  towards  his  work. 
He  likes  to  see  the  subject  he  is  studying  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  warrant  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  magazine — to  him  that  is  a  new  and 
quite  impressive  fact.  That  alone  is  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  tends  to  magnify  the  importance 
of  his  studies.” 

Shorthand  Credentials 

With  the  incorporation  of  the  new  type¬ 
writing  speed  award,  the  Gregg  Writer  has 
rounded  out  the  credentials  activities  in  both 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  O.  G.  A. 
Certificate,  known  to  every  teacher  of  short¬ 
hand,  is  now  made  available  to  first-semester 
students.  The  tests  are  now  being  made  on 
material  that  may  be  written  on  or  before  the 
completion  of  the  eighth  lesson  in  the  Manual 
— a  new  feature  of  our  service. 

An  O.  G.  A.  Certificate  is  a  recognized  testi¬ 
monial  of  the  students’  ability  to  write  a  fluent 
and  readable  style  of  shorthand,  and  every 
first-year  student  should  qualify  for  it  before 
being  recommended  for  promotion.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  these  certificates  have 
been  issued  to  students  and  writers  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  Complete  Theory  Certificate  is  avail¬ 
able  to  students  who  have  finished  the 
Manual,  and  testifies  to  their  ability  to  apply 
the  principles  of  theory. 

Typewriting  Credentials 

The  Junior  and  Senior  O.  A.T.  Certificates 
have  long  been  popular  in  typewriting  class¬ 
rooms.  These  certificates,  issued  to  students 
who  arrange  a  neat  and  accurate  copy  of  the 
tests  published  in  the  Gregg  Writer  each 
month  are  required  for  promotion  in  many 
schools.  An  Honor  Roll  for  O.  A.  T.  mem¬ 
bers  w'ill  be  available  soon,  as  it  has  been  for 
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some  time  for  the  O.  G.  A.  The  new  Compe¬ 
tent  Typist  Certificate  now  comes  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  and  happy  climax  to  these  activities. 

Transcription  Awards 

The  Transcription  Tests  for  certificates, 
pins,  and  medals,  with  which  you  are  all 
familiar,  supplement  the  O.  G.  A.,  O.  A.  T., 
and  C.  T.,  and  recognize  the  combined  skills 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting  by  rewarding  a 
satisfactory  typewritten  transcript  of  notes 
taken  at  dictation  speeds. 

Grtf^  Writer  Spirit 

This  cooperative  service  available  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Gregg  Writer  reflects  the  spirit 
of  the  magazine  to  work  with  and  supplement 
the  efforts  of  the  teacher  in  securing  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  The  many  teachers  who  utilize 
this  service  testify  to  the  good  effect  it  has 
in  their  classes,  and  it  is  being  broadened  and 
made  more  practical  right  along.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  story,  or  article,  written  in  short¬ 
hand  that  can  be  read  by  students  before  they 
have  completed  the  Manual  is  another  feature 


that  is  being  incorporated  in  the  Writer  this 
month,  with  an  interesting  tale  about  a  squirrel 
(the  key  appears  on  page  219  of  this  issue). 
But  more  about  that  later. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  Gregg  Writer  is 
like  knowledge — the  more  you  use  it  the  more 
useful  it  becomes.  But  it  must  be  given  a 
place  in  your  teaching  program  if  you  are  to 
get  the  most  help  from  it.  Should  you  not 
be  making  regular  and  definite  use  of  the 
material  in  the  magazine  in  your  classroom, 
just  try  it,  and  note  the  increased  enthusiasm, 
efficiency,  and  cooperation  among  your  stu¬ 
dents  ! 

Let  Us  Help  You  Get  Results! 

You  can  teach  without  the  Gregg  Writer,  of 
course,  but  you  will  have  to  work  harder  to 
get  poorer  results.  And  why  should  you  do 
without  it?  Its  cost  to  the  student  is  only 
the  smallest  fraction  of  what  he  is  spending 
in  time  and  money  to  secure  the  training  he 
•desires.  You  are  doing  him  a  distinct  service 
when  you  place  the  magazine  in  his  hands  and 
acquaint  him  with  its  contents — in  many  cases 
one  of  the  most  important  services  you  will 
render  your  pupils  1  Let  your  slogan  be : 


USE  THE  GREGG  WRITER 
AND  ACCOMPLISH  MORE  AND  WORRY  LESS. 


The  0.  G.  A.  and  You 


'S/ OU  teachers  are  doing  some  good  work 
in  training  your  shorthand  writers.  Most 
of  the  tests  you  submit,  qualify  for  certificates 
the  first  time. 

I  realize  the  fact  that  if  taken  separately 
and  apart  from  the  regular  daily  recitation, 
an  extra  activity  of  any  nature  tends  merely 
to  crowd  the  teaching  program  and  period 
both  for  teacher  and  pupil.  The  O.  G.  A. 
activity  can,  however,  ^  most  effectively 
handled  in  connection  with  the  regular  daily 
recitation.  Sometimes  one  or  two  minutes 
intensive  drill  each  day  on  a  particular  phase 
of  penmanship  will  bring  remarkable  results 
at  the  end  of  the  theory  period,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  this  drill  tends  to  shape  and 
strengthen  correct  habits  of  writing  at  the 
beginning,  which  makes  progress  in  the  speed 
class  easier. 

The  O.  G.  A.  idea  is  practical  in  its  incep¬ 
tion  and  application.  It  is  intended  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  such  skill  as  will 
enable  students  to  write  more  rapidly,  easily, 
and  accurately,  and  read  everything  that  they 
have- written.  With  such  an  aim  it  is  to  be 


carried  hand  in  hand  with  the  teaching  of 
shorthand  theory.  The  O.  G.  A.  as  such, 
provides  the  teacher  with  something  concrete 
with  which  to  stimulate  the  class  to  better 
performance ;  and  the  class,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  goal  to  strive  for  which,  when  attained, 
will  receive  recognition  in  the  form  of  certif¬ 
icates  and  other  prize  awards. 

The  annual  O.  G.  A.  Contest  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  better  classroom  work  in  schools  the 
world  over. 

It  puts  enthusiasm  into  your  shorthand 
classes. 

It  gives  your  students  an  impelling  motive 
for  harder  w’ork. 

It  develops  the  critical  faculties  of  your 
students. 

It  spells  “efficiently  trained  shorthand 
writers.” 

It  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  see  how  your 
results  compare  with  the  results  of  other 
teachers. 

It  may  bring  to  your  classroom  an  added 
inducement  for  better  work  on  the  part  of  your 
(.Continued  on  page  192) 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  ^  PERSONAL  NOTES 


From  the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag 


OVR  readers 
will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  learn¬ 
ing  that  our  good 
friend  John  E. 

Gill,  dean  of  Rider 
College,  from 
which  hailed  many 
of  the  finest  short¬ 
hand  writers  in  the 
country,  has  been 
honored  by  his  city. 

More  than  600 
persons,  represent¬ 
ing  one  of  the 
largest  testimonial 
gatherings  ever 
held  in  T renton,  as¬ 
sembled  to  join 
with  members  of 
the  Roosevelt 
Chapter,  Disabled 
Veterans  of  the 
World  War  in  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  Mr. 

Gill.  Outstanding 
among  the  nation’s 
and  city’s  official 
life  who  attended 
the  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  were  Senator- 
elect  Dwight  W. 

Morrow,  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  of  New 
York,  Senators  Kean  and  Baird,  Governor 
Larson,  and  Mayor  Donnelly.  At  the  close 
of  the  dinner,  in  behalf  of  the  Roosevelt 
Chapter  the  Rev.  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  himself 
a  World  War  veteran,  presented  to  Mr.  Gill 
an  engraved  tribute  as  a  token  of  respect  from 
the  disabled  veterans  for  one  who,  in  the 
language  of  all  the  speakers,  has  contributed 
a  bounty  of  help  and  encouragement  to  those 
who  returned  from  the  war  shattered  in  body 
and  spirit.  Mrs.  Gill,  who  was  present  at 
the  dinner,  was  given  a  basket  of  American 
Beauty  roses. 

Mr.  Morrow  said  in  part:  “I  came  here 
this  evening  at  the  invitation  of  the  Roosevelt 
Chapter  to  help  them  and  you,  the  people  of 


Trenton,  do  honor 
to  John  Gill.  I 
came,  very  proud  of 
being  asked  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  com¬ 
munity  tribute  to 
one  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  No  one  who 
is  at  this  meeting 
could  be  here  with¬ 
out  realizing  what 
Mr.  Gill  has  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  and 
what  he  has  been 
doing  for  a  score 
of  years. 

“Lack  of  civic 
spirit  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  make 
a  community  die, 
and  someone  has 
said  that  if  you  take 
a  packing  box  to  a 
prairie,  and  if  you 
have  civic  spirit, 
you  can  some  day 
have  a  city  ...  I 
know  you  will  meet 
the  problems  of  the 
future ;  you  have 
come  to  honor  a 
man,  but  you  also  have  come  to  prove  Trenton 
a  city.  You  have  civic  spirit!’’ 

Mr.  Gill  has  for  many  years  been  a  leader 
in  fhe  field  of  commercial  education,  has  been 
actively  connected  with  the  Eastern  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers’  Association  and  other  such 

bodies.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  in  1914. 

It  was  from  his  schools  and  through  his 
influence  that  Charles  L.  Swem  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gregg,  which  even¬ 
tually  led  this  young  man  to  the  White  House. 
We  know  our  readers  will  join  with  us  in 
extending  congratulations  to  Dean  Gill  and  in 
echoing  the  salute  of  his  Veteran  friends. 

We  are  repeating  the  words  of  the  scroll;  it 
may  not  all  print  clearly  in  our  reproduction : 


apTOTO  Him\ 

cTOPitvBhi’i  \smmmas 
l>ROri).A^K)N(jl!LSFBliM)«^ 

_ 1  iiimrfmmRisrmwi 

||  ^^dmrator.  phtlauthrupish 

fjM^;  patriot  aiiO  (j>rntlrmau. 
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of  your  tallow  men.  eaeh 
>  in  Ihc  ortixlaa  of  tha 

•  Nrra>  StfA TES OF.XMERICA 

|k  buriny  the  Sreot  Tl’ar  fot* 

3c If  ‘determination  of  ‘©eopU*. 
.salute  you  onb  proclaim  you 
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"Devoted  to  Human  Liberties,  Charitable  in 
All  Things,  Proud  Among  His  Fellows, 
Humble  Before  His  Creator — John  E.  Gill — 
Educator,  Philanthropist,  Patriot,  and  Gentle¬ 
man  Two  Hundred  of  your  fellow  men,  each 
disabled  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  during  the  Great  War  for  Self-Deter¬ 
mination  of  Peoples  salute 
you  and  proclaim  you  ‘A 
workman  after  God’s  own 
heart  who  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed.’  ’’  Subscribed, 

The  Roosevelt  Chapter  of  the 
Disabled  \’eterans  of  the 
World  War,  Trenton  New 
Jersey,  1930. 

OLONEL  JAMES  E. 

HUCHINGSON:  he  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Regi¬ 
mental  School,  Second  U.  S. 

Infantry,  Fort  Logan,  Colo¬ 
rado;  served  in  the  regular 
army  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  during  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  there ;  was  chief  military 
instructor  at  Camp  Baldwin 
in  1917;  commanded  the 
troops  and  directed  training 
at  the  Golden  Officers’ 

Training  Camp  in  1918;  or¬ 
ganized  and  commanded  the  Third  Colorado 
Infantry  during  the  W’orld  War. 

His  military  bias  naturally  led  him  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
He  became  an  executive  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  local 
civic  and  school  authorities  attribute  much 
of  the  success  of  the  movement  in  Denver  to 
Colonel  Huchingson.  He  originated  the 
Scoutmasters’  Training  School,  was  founder 
of  the  Mikanakawa  Club  composed  of  business 
and  professional  men  interested  in  promoting 
Boy  Scout  activities,  and  worked  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  and  energetically  to  give  the  boys  what 
he  considered  a  real  training  for  life. 

The  Colonel  received  his  Bachelor’s  degree 
in  Commercial  Science  in  1914  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver,  and  it  was  from  this  same 
institute  of  learning  that  he  received  his  M.  A. 
in  1916.  He  was  granted  the  “Eminent 
Service”  State  Teachers’  Diploma,  with  Life 
Certificate,  by  the  Colorado  State  Board  of 
Education.  He  had  gained  his  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Teachers’  Certificate  from  the  Gregg 
College,  Chicago,  in  1906  and  received  the 
diploma  from  the  Zanerian  College,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1908,  which  indicates  an  early  in¬ 
terest  in  commercial  education. 

With  the  exception  of  two  years  he  has 
l>ccn  in  continuous  service  with  the  Denver 


schools  since  1907,  during  which  time  he  has 
served  as  high  school  teacher,  commandant  of 
cadets  in  the  city  high  schools,  and  later 
principal  of  the  Evening  Vocational  High 
School.  During  the  years  1924  and  1925,  he 
joined  the  Central  Business  College  and 
became  its  president,  and  now  with  this  wealth 
of  experience.  Colonel  Huch¬ 
ingson  becomes  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  and  director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  at  the 
Colorado  Woman’s  College. 

In  making  the  announce¬ 
ment,  President  Samuel  J. 
X’aughn  added:  “I  feel  that 
our  College  is  indeed  fortu¬ 
nate  to  secure  the  services  of 
one  of  the  most  sought-after 
school  and  churchmen  in  the 
West.  Colonel  Huchingson 
will  play  one  of  the  major 
parts  in  our  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.” 

The  0.  G.  A.  and 
You 

(Concluded  from  page  190) 

next  year’s  class — the  beauti¬ 
ful  silver  loving  cup,  a  ban¬ 
ner,  or  a  gold-seal  diploma 
of  Honorable  Mention  are  yours  to  be  won. 
Ves,  it  will — but  don’t  just  take  our  word 
for  it — get  into  the  Contest  and  see  what  it  leill 
do  for  you  this  year,  won’t  you?  Our  slogan  is 
25,000  CONTEST  ENTRIES  IN  1931! 
All  specimens  must  reach  us  by  March  15. 
Sound  the  Rally  Call  in  your  classroom,  and 
help  us  realize  this  ambition ! 

The  Last  Call  for  the  O.  G.  A. 
Contest ! 

irorA',  xtudentn,  work, 

You  know  you  muxt  nut  ithirk! 

Vji  on  your  toes, 

This  contest  close 
May  bring  to  you — 

Who  knows!  Who  knows! 
irorfc,  students,  work. 

Come,  teachers,  come, 

And  join  us  in  our  fun. 

The  trophy  prize — a  check  besides, 

May  be  your  share — a  big  surprise! 
Come,  teachers,  come. 

Work,  Oreggites,  work. 

You  cannot,  must  not  shirk. 

You  will  pull  through. 

It’s  up  to  you. 

So  send  your  best — 

We’ll  do  the  rest. 

Work,  Oreggites,  work! 


Colonel  James  Edwin  Huchingson 
New  Dean  of  Colorado  Woman's  College 


February  Nineteen  Thirty-One 
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M.ethods  of  Acquiring  Shorthand  Skill  in 
the  New  Order  of  Things 

An  Address  before  the  Kansas  Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  Topeka,  November  j,  ig^o 

By  W.  W.  Lewis 

Grttt  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 


f  EW  order  of  things”  I  take  to  mean 

/  \  j  the  content  and  arrangement  of,  and 
^^the  relation  of  the  various  textbooks 
to  one  another,  as  well  as  their  influence  upon 
skill  development  on  the  part  of  teacher 
and  pupil. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  has 
brought  about  this  new  order  of  things. 
Machinery,  tools,  and  implements  are  invented 
and  improved  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
Our  grandmothers  spun  the  cotton  and  wool 
and  then  wove  the  cloth  from  which  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  their  day  was  made.  Not  so  today, 
the  desire  and  need  for  a  larger  and  more 
varied  wardrobe  inspired  our  inventive  gen¬ 
iuses  to  contrive  machinery  that  would  do 
this  work  faster  and  better. 

The  correspondence  of  our  grandfathers 
was  done  in  longhand;  but  commerce  grew 
to  such  proportions  that  the  pen  could  no 
longer  carry  on,  and  one  Christopher  Latham 
Sholes  invented  the  typewriter,  which  opened 
a  new  avenue  for  you  in  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand.  Were  it  not  for  that  little  machine, 
the  chances  are  one  thousand  to  one  that 
neither  you  nor  I  would  be  making  our  liveli¬ 
hood  in  the  manner  in  which  we  are  today. 

Changing  Vocabularies 

These  same  demands  are  made  along  edu¬ 
cational  lines.  Textbooks  are  written  and  re¬ 
written  to  keep  pace  with  changing  conditions. 
Shorthand  has  been  taught  since  the  time  of 
the  Caesars.  The  early  systems  were  little 
more  than  lists  of  abbreviated  signs  or  symbols 
for  words  and  phrases.  As  the  use  of  short¬ 
hand  increased,  new  and  better  systems  were 
invented  and  revised  from  time  to  time. 
Modern  shorthand  systems  have  been  revised 
largely  to  meet  our  constantly  changing 
vocabularies. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  typewriter,  the 
only  commercial  value  of  shorthand  was  that 
of  reporting  sermons,  debates,  and  the  courts ; 
consequently,  the  textbooks  of  that  day  con¬ 
tained  what  we  might  term  a  decidedly 
technical  or  professional  vocabulary,  leaning 
especially  toward  theology,  politics,  and  law. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  the  typewriter  in 
business,  a  demand  was  immediately  made 


upon  shorthand  to  furnish  young  people 
equipped  with  a  commercial  vocabulary.  In 
recent  years,  a  number  of  high-frequency  word 
lists  have  been  compiled.  Prominent  among 
these  are  the  lists  by  Horn,  by  Ayres,  and  the 
Harvard  Series,  and  upon  these  three  lists  the 
present  (Anniversary)  Gregg  Manual  and  the 
supplementary  books,  “Speed  Studies,”  and 
“Progressive  Exercises”  are  based. 

''Frequency"  the  New  Guide 

The  idea  of  frequency  has  been  kept  fore¬ 
most  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Anniversary 
Edition  of  the  Gregg  texts.  Frequency  has 
been  considered  from  two  standpoints :  that 
of  frequency  in  application  of  a  given  prin¬ 
ciple  in  various  words,  and  that  of  the  word 
itself.  Take  as  an  illustration :  the  “th”  stroke 
is  used  in  comparatively  few  words  of  great 
frequency,  but  it  is  employed  in  some  of  the 
most  frequent  words  of  the  language,  such 
as  the,  their,  that,  they,  this,  these,  those,  then, 
them,  and  a  very  few  others.  Thus  the  high 
frequency  of  these  few  words  made  it  advisable 
to  give  the  “th”  stroke  early  in  the  Manual, 
though  the  stroke  itself  is  not  of  frequent  use 
in  writing  words  in  general.  Some  of  the 
omission  principles,  also,  are  given  early  be¬ 
cause  of  their  application  in  frequent  words. 

Revising  Teaching  PAethods 

With  these  revisions,  justified  by  changed 
conditions  and  increased  demands,  methods  of 
teaching  necessarily  were  revised.  In  my  own 
experience  with  shorthand  and  its  teaching, 
there  have  been  many  revisions  in  teaching 
methods.  I  say  this  in  the  face  of  charges 
that  shorthand  is  taught  no  differently  today 
than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  The  charge  is 
true  only  in  so  far  as  the  text  remains 
unchanged. 

Changed  Objectives 

In  developing  skill,  the  teacher  must  first 
of  all  have  in  mind  a  definite  objective  to  be 
accomplished.  This  objective  is  to  assist  the 
pupil  in  acquiring  the  ability  to  record,  by 
means  of  signs  or  symbols,  thought  as  ex- 
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pressed  in  words  at  a  speed  controlled  only 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  speaker’s  utterance; 
then  to  transcribe  such  signs  or  symbols  into 
printed  form,  conveying  the  original  thought 
of  the  speaker. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  definite  objec¬ 
tive  in  presenting  each  principle.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  Par.  49  of  the  Manual  reads, 
“Initial  and  Final  S:  Before  and  after  p,  b, 
r,  and  /,  and  after  t,  d,  n,  m,  and  o,  the  left  s 
is  used.”  The  objective  deduced  from  this 
paragraph  is,  “When  is  the  left  s  used,”  not, 
“How  does  s  join  to  certain  strokes,”  as  was 
the  objective  in  a  certain  paragraph  of  the 
old  Manual. 

Another  illustration  from  “Speed  Studies,” 
Par.  4,  “Circles  Joined  to  Straight  Strokes: 
In  joining  the  circle  to  straight  strokes,  start 
or  finish  the  circle  in  the  way  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  following  illustration”: 

The  dotted  line,  you  observe, 
•  crosses  the  straight  line  at 

right  angles.  The  objective 
is  to  teach  the  student  that 


a  circle  joined  before  or  after  a  straight  line 
should  start  away  from  and  finish  into  the 
line  at  right  angles.  This  last  illustration 
refers  wholly  to  shorthand  penmanship,  to 
which  the  first  part  of  “Speed  Studies”  is 
largely  devoted. 


Three  Objectives  in  Each  Shorthand  Recitation 

There  should  be  three  definite  and  distinct 
objectives  in  every  shorthand  recitation. 

The  pupil  is  to  be  assisted 

First,  in  the  acquirement  of  information 
or  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals. 

Second,  in  the  acquirement  of  speed  in 
execution. 

Third,  in  the  acquirement  of  the  ability  to 
read  and  reproduce  in  printed  form  that  which 
is  written. 

It  is  essential  also  that  his  ability  to  perform 
be  tested  frequently. 

Knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  is  gained 
by  careful  and  intensive  analysis  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  principle,  with  a  close  observation 
of  the  illustrations.  After  this  knowledge  is 
once  gained,  it  is  necessary  to  review  fre¬ 
quently  in  order  to  keep  it  from  passing  out 
of  memory. 


formation  of  sluggish  habits  of  execution 
which,  if  formed,  must  be  broken  before  he 
can  acquire  speed  in  shorthand  writing. 

The  value  of  the  ability  to  read  shorthand 
fluently  is  admitted  by  all,  but  it  is  neglected 
frequently  by  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  read  intelli¬ 
gently  and  intelligibly.  I  cannot  agree  wholly 
with  the  idea  that  is  more  or  less  prevalent 
that  a  definite  rate  of  speed  should  be  set  up 
as  a  reading  standard.  Rather,  the  reading 
should  be  done  with  proper  emphasis  to  convey 
the  sense  or  thought  intended. 

As  a  corrective  measure,  testing  the  pupil 
in  writing  and  reading  is  essential.  A  test 
permits  the  pupil  to  see  for  himself  where  he 
stands  and  enables  the  teacher  to  correct  her 
weaknesses  in  future  instruction.  “Progres¬ 
sive  Exercises”  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Talk  Less  and  Drill  More 

Again  referring  to  the  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  should  be  thoroughly  analyzed,  and 
only  sufficient  drill  given  on  isolated  words 
involving  the  single  principle  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  apply  it  readily.  All  elaboration  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  should  be  brief  and 
to  the  point. 

“Little  talk  and  much  drill”  is  a  most 
excellent  motto.  By  far  the  g^reater  portion 
of  the  drill  should  be  on  sense  or  sentence 
material,  as  this  is  the  way  the  pupil  ultimately 
will  have  to  use  his  shorthand.  In  addition 
to  making  the  learning  of  the  principles  more 
interesting,  the  pupil  is  trained  in  getting  from 
one  character  to  another  without  pause  or 
waste  motion.  Material  for  this  purpose  may 
be  obtained  from  “Word  and  Sentence  Drills,” 
“Progressive  Dictation,”  “Dictation  for  Begin¬ 
ners,”  “Short  Business  Letters,”  and  the 
Gregg  Writer. 

Shorthand  Penmanship  Important 

A  thorough  and  constant  drill  in  shorthand 
penmanship  is  highly  essential  from  the  very 
beginning.  If  the  teacher  is  not  conversant 
with  the  proper  type  of  drill,  those  given  in 
the  first  part  of  “Speed  Studies”  may  be  used 
to  advantage. 

To  Summarise 


Speedy  Writing  and  Reading 

Speed  in  execution  was  not  considered  im¬ 
portant  until  in  recent  years.  At  least,  no 
thought  was  given  to  it  from  the  beginning. 
The  pupil  was  encouraged  to  draw  his  char¬ 
acters  carefully,  without  any  thought  of  rapid 
execution.  We  have  found  that  the  pupil 
should  be  urged  to  write  rapidly  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  study,  thus  avoiding  the 


Let  us  always  work  toward  definite  objec¬ 
tives.  Let  our  explanations  be  brief  and 
definite,  coupled  with  intensive,  senseful  drills. 
Let  the  content  of  these  drills  be  such  as  the 
pupil  will  use  in  actual  work,  and  let  us  teach 
the  pupil  to  write  rapidly  and  to  read  intel¬ 
ligently  from  the  start.  If  we  do  this,  our 
instruction  will  be  intelligent,  pedagogic,  and 
practical,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  as  to 
results. 


CONVENTIONS 


Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Southern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 


ffJT  was  good  to  be  here,” 
f  was  the  personal  and 
professional  response 
of  those  attending  the  eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association  held 
in  Birmingham,  November 
27-29,  under  the  leadership 
of  its  President,  Prof.  John 
H.  Shields,  of  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity,  Durham,  N.  C. 

General  Program 

The  convention  had  a 
most  auspicious  beginning 
in  an  address  by  Dr.  Willis 
A.  Sutton,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Atlanta  and 
president  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Dr. 

Sutton  pointed  out  the  way 
to  become  a  real  teacher  and 
his  stirring  appeal  brought 
a  resolve  on  the  part  of  his 
audience  to  rededicate  itself 
to  the  interests  of  better 
teaching,  better  schools,  and  better  citizenship. 

On  the  general  program  were  a  number 
of  well-known  specialists  in  business  and 
professional  life.  “Changing  Character  of 
Business  Education”  was  the  subject  of  a 
scholarly  address  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
Professor  of  Education,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Lee  Galloway, 
vice-president  of  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute,  who  gave  an  enlightening  picture  of 
What  the  Profession  of  Teaching  Can  Learn 
from  Business  Administration. 

Talks  and  Demonstrations 

Four  of  the  speakers  on  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  helpful  demonstrations.  Of- 
five  practice  as  taught  in  the  McKinley 
High  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  ably 


demonstrated  by  Dr.  Fran¬ 
ces  Moon  Butts.  Mr.  Ru¬ 
pert  P.  SoRelle,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  exemplified 
the  simplicity  which  attends 
the  development  of  the  early 
lessons  in  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Manual,  Anniversary 
Edition.  A  demonstration 
in  typewriting  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Lessen - 
berry.  Department  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mr. 
George  Hossfield,  the 
world’s  champion  typist, 
gave  a  most  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  what  speed  in 
typing  means.  Bookkeeping 
also  had  its  inning  during 
the  discussion  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Jameson,  of  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  P.  Selcer,  head  of 
the  commercial  department 
of  Chattanooga  High  School, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
commercial  teaching  problems  in  the  high 
schools  were  discussed  fittingly.  Mr.  J.  Albert 
Kirby,  Department  of  Business,  Berea  Col¬ 
lege,  Berea,  Kentucky,  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  business  writing.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax 
spoke  on  New  Trends  in  Commercial  Teacher 
Training.  The  question  of  increasing  the 
membership  in  the  public  schools  division  of 
the  association  was  the  basis  of  a  professional 
appeal  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Phelps,  Department  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga. 

Private  Schools  Program 

The  private  school  section,  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Bruce,  president  of 
Massey  Business  College,  Birmingham,  re¬ 
ceived  a  fivefold  inspiration  in  these  ad- 
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dresses :  G.  M.  Lyons,  Massey  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  “What  Method 
Would  You  Suggest  in  Getting  the  Student 
to  Understand  Commercial  Papers”;  Rupert 
P.  SoRelle,  New  York  City,  “Psychology  in 
Shorthand  Teaching”;  Miss  Maude  V.  Reid, 
Fugazzi  School  of  Business,  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  “Advisability  of  Making  Mailability 
the  Standard  for  Transcripts  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning”  ;  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Pittsburgh, 
“The  Principles  of  Theory  Work  in  Type¬ 
writing”;  and  a  brief  but  effective  summary 
of  teaching  principles  by  Miss  Alice  V.  Wylie, 
Office  Training  School,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

College  Division 

The  university  and  college  section,  of  which 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Debnam,  of  Birmingham 
Southern  College,  Birmingham,  was  chair¬ 
man,  confined  its  program  to  general  matters 
relating  to  its  promotion. 

Accredited  Schools  Meeting 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Harman, 
of  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Edmond¬ 
son,  president  of  Edmondson  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Chattanooga,  the  southern  division  of 
the  National  AsscKiation  of  Accredited  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  held  a  profitable  session.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Paul  Moser, 
president  of  Moser  Shorthand  College,  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  1930  president  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Federation,  who  spoke  on 
The  Psychology  of  Business  Getting. 

The  Social  Gatherings 

.\mong  the  interesting  social  functions  were 
the  annual  banquet,  with  Dr.  Henry  L.  Ed¬ 
monds,  pastor  of  the  Independent  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Birmingham,  as  speaker,  and 
the  Saturday  morning  breakfast  given  in 
honor  of  former  presidents  and  secretaries 
of  the  association. 

The  “breakfast,”  which  is  now  quite  an 
institution  in  itself  in  this  association,  was 
sponsored  by  President  Shields.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Brawford,  of  Baltimore,  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

Mr.  Shields,  whose  address  before  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  1929  attracted  nation-wide  attention, 
presided  at  the  general  sessions.  He,  with  the 
members  of  his  staff,  deserves  commendation 
on  the  success  of  the  eighth  convention. 

Great  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Walter  Lee  Led- 
num,  president  of  Durham  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  for  working 
out  an  interesting  and  instructive  program 
and  for  securing  speakers  pf  national  repute. 
Mr.  Willard  J.  Wheeler,  president  of  Wheeler 


Business  College,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Local  Arrangements  Committee,  carried  out 
his  promise  of  entertaining  the  visitors  in 
true  southern  style.  High  credit  is  also  due 
Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Miller,  of  Wheeler  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  for  the  businesslike  and  helpful 
manner  in  which  she  filled  her  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
convention  was  due  to  her  efforts. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  Thanksgiving  week. 

New  Officers 

Follow'ing  are  the  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1931 ; 

P*esident:  Mr.  M.  A.  Smythe,  National  Business 
College,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Vice-President:  Mr.  \V.  P.  Selcer,  Chattanooga 
High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Miller. 
Wheeler  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alaliama. 

Digest  of  State  Meetings 

(.Continued  from  the  January  issue) 

MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCLV 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  I.ansing,  Oc¬ 
tober  28. 

Speakers ; 

Nelson  Van  Liere,  Eastern  High  School,  Lansing, 
Report  on  Commercial  Contests;  Florence  Bove:, 
Central  High  School,  Lansing,  Educational  Re¬ 
search  IN  Commercial  Education;  E.  A.  Gee, 
Michigan  State  College,  Lansing,  The  Preparatio.n 
of  the  High  School  Student  for  the  Collegiate 
School  of  Business. 

New  Officers : 

President,  Arthur  S.  H’ilder,  West  Intermediate 
School,  Jackson 

Secretary,  Frances  Goodess,  Central  High  School. 
Owosso 

Minnesota 

MINNESOTA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Minneapolis,  October  31. 

Speakers : 

R.  W.  Selvidge,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Individualizing 
Instruction;  Elisabeth  Fish,  Principal,  Girls  Voca 
tional  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Factors  for 
Evaluating  Specific  Courses  in  Vocational 
Education;  A.  M.  Field,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Some  Problems  in  Individualizing 
Instruction  in  Vocational  Subjects;  Jane  E. 
Clem,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis 
consin.  Results  of  the  Survey  of  Wisconsin 
High  Schools;  Maryellen  Shields,  High  School, 
Chisholm,  Report  of  State  Commercial  Contest 
Committee;  Ernest  A.  Heilman,  Head  of  Account¬ 
ing  Department,  L-niversity  of  Minnesota,  Minne 
apolis.  Relation  of  Methods  of  Instruction  to 
Objectives  of  Bookkeeping  Course;  Goldina  M. 
Fisher,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
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High  School,  Is  Stenography  a  Girls  Field; 
William  H.  Bailey,  Woods  Brothers,  Lincoln, 
Reclamation  of  America’s  Waterways. 

New  Officers: 

President,  D.  B.  Marti,  Lincoln  School  of  Business 
Vice-Prbsident,  H.  J.  Brokenicky,  High  School, 
Beatrice 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Louis  Gibbs,  High  School, 
Giltner 

NEBRASKA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Omaha,  October  31. 

Speakers : 

W.  D.  Wigent,  Manager,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago,  Problems  of  Teaching  Tran¬ 
scription;  J.  L.  McCrory,  General  Superintendent, 
Brandies  Stores,  Omaha,  Personal  Directing  in 
A  Large  Department  Store;  Clay  D.  Slinker, 
Director  Commercial  Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Bases  for  Business  Education. 

New  Officers: 

President,  C.  W.  Helmstadter,  University  of 
Omaha 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Mildred  Beckman,  High 
School,  Fremont 


New  Hampshire 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Concord,  October  16-18. 

Speakers : 


Recent  Trends  in  Shorthand  Teaching;  Marie 
Mahaffy,  High  School,  South  St.  Paul,  Demon¬ 
stration  op  Shorthand  Blackboard  Writing; 
Jane  E.  Clem,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Typewriting. 

New  Officers: 

President,  A.  B.  Opfer,  West  High  School,  Minne¬ 
apolis 

Vice-President,  Margaret  Marshall,  High  School, 

W  inona 

Secretary,  Maryellen  Shields,  High  School, 
Chisholm 

Missouri 

MISSOURI  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Kansas  City, 
November  19-22. 

Speakers : 

J.  F.  Sherwood,  South-Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Bookkeeping  Via  Junior  Busi¬ 
ness  Training  for  the  High  School;  B.  M. 
Stigall,  Principal,  Paseo  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Cultural  Value  of  Commercial  Education; 
Lloyd  L.  Jones,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  In  Theory,  Are  We  Ahead  or  Behind 
Our  Present  High  School  Curriculum;  R.  P. 
Michaelson,  C.P.A.,  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  and  Tile 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Evaluating  the  Products 
OF  THE  Department  of  Commercial  Training. 
Round  Table  discussion  led  by  /.  W.  DaVault, 
Westport  High  School,  Kansas  City. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Minnie  Vavra,  Cleveland  High  School, 
St.  I,ouis 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  DaVault,  Westport  High 
School,  Kansas  City 

Secretary,  Effie  Sue  McAnis,  High  School, 
Carthage 

ST.  LOUIS  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’ 
CLUB,  St.  Louis,  November  22. 

Speakers : 

Lloyd  L.  Jones,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  Business  Science;  E.  W.  Alexander, 
Vocational  School,  St.  Louis,  Office  Technique. 

Monfatia 

MONTANA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Great  Falls, 
October  23-25. 

Speakers : 

Ella  Nelson,  High  School,  Great  Falls,  Methods 
IN  Shorthand  and  Typewriting;  Robert  C.  Line, 
Dean  of  Business  Administration,  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  What  the  Business  Man 
Expects  of  the  High  School  Graduate;  W.  L. 
Gross,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  New  Commercial  Texts,  Helps,  Their 
Uses,  Etc.;  General  discussions. 

Nebraska 

NEBRASKA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Lincoln,  October  30. 

Speakers : 

Esther  Letter,  Head,  Shorthand  Department,  Lincoln 


Mary  F.  Dresser,  High  School,  Berlin,  The  Group 
Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand;  Charlotte  M. 
Mathews,  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Office  Prac¬ 
tice  IN  the  High  School. 


President,  F.  Lester  Trafton,  High  School,  Lisbon 
Vice-President,  Donald  P.  Mattoon,  High  School, 
Colebrook 

Secbltary-Treasurer,  Alice  J.  Reed,  High  School, 
Concord 

North  Dakota 


Speakers : 

John  A.  Page,  Bismarck,  Junior  Business  Train¬ 
ing;  Goldina  M.  Fisher,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago,  New  Methods  of  Developing 
Shorthand  Skill;  Viona  C.  Hansen,  High  School, 
Grand  Forks,  Typewriting  'Methods;  C.  C. 
Crawford,  State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City, 
How  to  Make  Commercial  Law  Interesting  to 
High  School  Students;  J.  A.  Burger,  Fargo, 
What  a  Business  Man  Expects  from  a  Graduate 
OF  A  Commercial  Course.  General  discussion. 

New  Officers: 

Cuairma.n,  Miss  Louise  O’Connor,  High  School, 
Minot 

Vice-Chairman,  Viona  C.  Hansen,  High  School, 
Grand  Forks 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Anderson,  High  School, 
New  Rockford 


New  Officers : 


NORTH  DAKOTA  EDUCATION  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Fargo,  October  31. 
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Ohio 

CENTRAL  OHIO  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Columbus,  October  31,  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

Speakers : 

Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Education 
Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  A  New  Conception  or  Office 
Practice;  D.  D.  Lessenberry.  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Teaching  ano 
Testing  for  Typing  Power. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Mrs.  Erma  Young,  Dayton 
Vice-President,  W.  A.  Walsh,  High  School, 
Springfield 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Nelle  G.  Hoopes,  Marysville 

NORTHEASTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Cleve¬ 
land,  October  31. 

Speakers : 

Fritt  William  Graff,  Head,  Department  of  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry, 
Cleveland  College,  Trends  of  Business  Education; 
Craig  Seasholes,  John  Adams  High  School,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Report  Frou  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Arithmetic. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Harry  E.  Aseltine,  West  Technical 
High  School,  Cleveland 

Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Brownfield,  Glenville  High 
School,  Cleveland 

SOUTHWESTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  October  24. 

Speakers : 

Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Cincinnati,  Content  and  Justification  of 
A  Commercial  Curriculum;  Grace  Darrah,  Wood¬ 
ward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Value  of  Book¬ 
keeping  IN  THE  Business  World;  Sarah  Levine, 
Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Latest  Methods 
IN  Teaching  Typewriting;  Elisabeth  McDermott, 
High  School,  Middletown,  Latest  Methods  in 
Teaching  Shorthand;  R.  W.  Cadwallader,  Ginn 
and  Company,  Place  and  Purpose  of  Junior 
Business  Training  in  Our  Commercial  Cur¬ 
riculum;  Elisabeth  Casey,  Bloom  Junior  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  Correlation  or  Penmanship 
With  Other  Commercial  Subjects. 

New  Officers: 

President,  D.  M.  Zellers,  Western  Hills  High 
School,  Cincinnati 

Secretary,  Virginia  Micelli,  Washington  High 
School,  Cincinnati 


Oklahoma 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  TEACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Muskogee,  October  22-24. 


Speakers : 

Nina  Clover,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Co¬ 
operative  Retail  Selling  Course  in  the  High 
School;  Wilbur  York,  Independence,  Does  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Fay;  Dr.  J.  M.  Waters,  University 
of  Oklahoma,  Chickasha,  Adult  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.  Round  Table  discussion. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Linnie  B.  Wilson,  High  School,  Tulsa 
Vice-President,  W.  D.  Guerin,  High  School,  Tulsa 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Edith  White,  High  School, 
Tulsa 

Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Williamsport,  December 
26-31. 

Speakers : 

H.  A.  Andruss,  Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsimrg,  Pennsylvania,  The  Place  of  the  Bud¬ 
get  IN  THE  Bookkeeping  Course;  C.  E.  Rowe, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  A  Study  of  Errors  in  Typewriting; 
Laila  Kilchenstein,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City, 
Pennsylvania,  A  Survey  of  Error  Frequency  of 
THE  Fundamental  Principles  op  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand. 

New  Officers: 

President,  C.  E.  Rowe,  High  School  Wilkinsburg 
Vice-President,  H.  A.  Andruss,  Bloomsburg  State 
Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg 
Secretary,  Laila  Kilchenstein,  Grove  City  College, 
Grove  City 

Rhode  Island 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  IN¬ 
STRUCTION,  Providence,  October  30-31, 
November  1, 

Speakers : 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  The  Junior  High  School — Opportunity 
AND  Responsibility;  Charles  B.  MacKay,  Esek 
Hopkins  Junior  High  School,  Providence;  W.  J. 
Chisholm,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Durfee 
High  School,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  and  Lloyd 
Bertschi,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  City,  What  Should  Be  the  Commercial 
Offerings  in  the  Junior  High  School;  Louis  A. 
Leslie,  Business  Manager,  the  Gregg  Writer,  New 
York  City,  Developing  Shorthand  Speed;  R.  W. 
Stockbridge,  Remington-Rand  Business  Service,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  The  Accounting  Machine  in  Our 
Educational  System. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Maisie  E.  Quinn,  High  School,  W’est 
Warwick 

Secretary,  Clarence  W.  Bosworth,  Principal,  High 
School,  Cranston 

Assistant  Secretary,  Alfred  J.  Maryott,  Principal, 
High  School.  East  Providence 
Treasurer,  William  O.  Holden,  Head,  Commercial 
Department,  High  School,  Pawtucket 
Assistant  Treasurers,  Frederick  H.  Read,  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  Providence,  and  Charles  B. 
MacKay,  Esek  Hopkins  Junior  High  School, 
Providence 

iContinued  on  page  202) 
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f~ EDITORIAL  COMMENT^ 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Haw  Do  You  Teach  the  Last  Three 
Chapters  in  the  M.anuall 


This  was  a  question  that  arose  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Commercial 
Teachers  at  Birmingham  in  November. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  teacher  who  has  taught 
through  the  new  Manual  that  the  main  word¬ 
building  principles  are  developed  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  first  nine  chapters.  Chapters  X 
and  XI  deal  with  a  few  miscellaneous  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes,  most  of  which  are  used  in 
constructing  but  a  limited  number  of  words. 
As  an  example,  the  prefix  for  susp-,  suscep- 
is  applicable  in  a  few  words  only,  but  it  is 
very  useful  in  these.  The  words  susceptible, 
suspect,  suspected,  suspend,  suspended,  sus¬ 
pense,  suspension,  suspicion,  and  suspicions 
comprise  all  the  words  given  in  the  Horn  list 
of  10,000  frequent  words,  and  only  three  of 
these  come  within  the  first  5,000. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
formal  theoretical  consideration  of  many  of 
the  principles  of  the  last  three  chapters;  the 
forms  for  the  most  common  words  should  be 
merely  mechanized.  A  textbook,  however, 
must  be  complete,  and  naturally  such  prefixes 
and  suffixes  must  be  included  in  a  study  of 
the  theory. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  most 
frequent  prefixes  and  suffixes  which  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  these  two  chapters  be  treated  inci¬ 
dentally  in  the  dictation.  For  example,  if  the 
word  interest  is  encountered,  the  teacher  could 
illustrate  the  outline  and  others  coming  under 
the  principle.  These  few  words  will  serve  as 
a  core  around  which  to  build  other  useful,  even 
if  infrequent,  forms. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  most  of 
these  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  analogical;  if 
they  are  used  in  two  or  three  frequently  re¬ 
curring  words  the  student  will  be  inclined  to 
apply  the  principle  in  other  words  through 
mere  association.  The  use  of  the  principle 
in  a  word  coming  in  its  natural  language  set¬ 
ting  tends  to  impress  it  upon  the  mind  much 


more  emphatically  than  if  it  is  detached.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  less  frequent  words. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these 
principles  were  devised  because  of  their  use¬ 
fulness  with  a  few  frequently  recurring  words, 
in  some  cases  only  three  or  four,  as  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing. 

It  will  be  found  that  if  these  prefixes  and 
suffixes  in  the  words  below  are  treated  in 
the  way  suggested,  students  will  have  mas¬ 
tered  most  of  them  before  they  come  to  the 
formal  lesson.  Moreover,  through  use,  they 
will  have  become  a  part  of  their  active  short¬ 
hand  vocabulary. 

In  the  following  lists  the  frequent  words 
have  been  presented  in  the  order  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  Unit,  the  lines  being  numbered 
to  correspond  with  the  textbook.  The  figure 
after  the  word  indicates  whether  or  not  the 
word  comes  within  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  thousand  of  the  common  words 
as  listed  by  Dr.  Horn.  These  lists  will  be 
helpful  to  the  teacher  in  furnishing  a  guide  for 
use  in  dictation.  In  some  instances  a  word  of 
not  very  frequent  use  has  been  introduced 
in  order  to  show  the  analogy.  As  examples 
of  this,  refer  to  the  groups  under  pose  and 
Position,  pute,  putation,  etc. 

Unit  28 

1.  center  2,  central  2,  centered,  centers. 

2.  contract  1,  contracts  3,  contrary  2,  control  3, 
contribute  4,  contribution,  contrast  5,  controversy  4; 
counter  1. 

3.  constructed  S,  construction  2,  constructive,  con¬ 
strue,  construed. 

4.  detriment,  detrimental;  detract. 

5.  distress,  distribute  5,  distributors,  district  2, 
destroy  3,  destruction. 

6.  electric  3,  electrical  4. 

7.  extra  1,  exterior,  external,  extract,  extraordi¬ 
nary  4,  extravagant,  extreme  4,  exclusion,  exclusive. 

8.  interest  1,  intercourse  5,  interests  2,  interfere  4, 
interior  4,  internal  5,  international  4,  interrupted  5, 
interval  5,  interview  3;  enter  2,  entertain  3,  enter- 
Uinment  4,  enterprise;  intellectual  5,  intelligence  4, 
intelligent  3. 
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9.  instruct  3,  instructed  4,  instruction  3,  instructor 
4,  instrument  4. 

10.  retreat,  retract,  retraction,  retribution,  retrieve. 

11.  restrain,  restricted,  restriction. 

Unit  29 

1.  agree  1,  agreeably,  agreed  2,  agreeing,  agree¬ 
ment  2,  agrees  5,  agriculture  3,  agricultural  S. 

2.  anticipate  3,  anticipated  5,  anticipating  5,  an¬ 
ticipation  4,  antiquate. 

3.  declaration  5,  declare  4,  declared  4,  decline  4, 
declined,  declining. 

4.  inclined  2,  include  1,  included  2,  includes  3, 
including  1,  inclusive  3. 

5.  magnify,  magnificent. 

6.  multiply,  multiplication. 

7.  over  1,  overcharge  3,  overcome  4,  overdue  3, 
overlook  4,  overlooked  2,  oversign  3. 

8.  paragraph  3,  parallel,  paramount  2. 

9.  posted  4,  postmaster  5,  post  office  3,  postpone  5, 
postponed  5. 

10.  recline,  reclined,  reclaim. 

11.  selfish  4,  self-addressed;  circular  2,  circulars  4, 
circulation  4,  circumstances  2,  circumstance  4,  circus  4. 

12.  grand  2,  grandfather  5,  grandmother  4,  grandson. 

13.  short  1,  shortage  2,  shorter  5,  shortly  2;  ship  1, 
shipment  1,  shipments  1,  shipped  1,  shipping  2,  ships  3. 

14.  superintend  2,  superior  3,  supervision  4,  super¬ 
visor  5,  support  2,  supported  5,  supreme  3,  suppress. 

15.  suspect  3,  suspected  5,  suspicion  5,  suspend, 
suspense,  suspicious,  susceptible. 

16.  transaction  3,  transfer  2,  transferred  2,  transit 
3,  translation  5,  transportation  2,  transcribe,  translate, 
transmit,  transport,  trans-Atlantic. 

17.  under  1,  understand  1,  understanding  1,  under¬ 
stood  2,  undertake  4,  undertaken,  underwear  4. 

Unit  31 

1.  subscribe,  subscription  3,  describe  4,  descrip¬ 
tion  2,  inscribe,  prescription. 

2.  ancient  3,  patient  3,  impatient  S,  efficient  4, 
efficiency  4,  deficient,  deficiency. 

3.  compose,  composition  4,  propose  4,  proposition  1, 
suppose  1,  supposition,  dispose  2,  disposition  2,  oppose, 
opposition  4. 

4.  repute,  reputation  3,  dispute  5,  disputation, 
compute,  computation,  impute,  amputation. 

5.  secure  1,  obscure,  endure  5,  figure  2,  picture  1, 
feature  2,  nature  1,  creature  4,  departure  5,  mature  1, 
lecture  2,  structure,  furniture  2,  venture  4,  capture, 
fixture,  mixture. 

6.  actual  2,  mutual  3,  equal  2,  eventual,  continual. 

7.  inspect  4,  inspection  2,  prospect  2,  prospective  5, 
expectation  4,  circumspect,  introspection. 

8.  require  2,  inquire  3,  acquire  5,  requirement. 

9.  expire,  inspire,  conspire,  transpire,  perspire, 
aspire. 

10.  expensive  3,  extensive  5,  comprehensive,  offen¬ 
sive,  intensive,  defensive,  responsive. 

11.  agency  2,  emergency  5,  exigency,  urgency,  con¬ 
tingency. 

12.  assure  1,  leisure  3,  pressure  3,  measure  2, 
treasure  5,  injure,  perjure. 

13.  reflect  5,  reflection  5,  inflict,  infliction,  conflict, 
confliction. 

14.  insult  S,  result  1,  consult  4,  consultation. 

15.  assignment  3,  refinement,  consignment,  adjourn¬ 
ment,  alignment,  discernment,  adornment. 

Unit  32 

1.  article  1,  practical  2,  physical  3,  musical  4, 
medical  4,  technical  5. 

2.  obstacle,  politic,  political  3,  politically,  critic, 
critical  5,  critically. 

3.  fertility,  personality  4,  .legality,  locality  4, 
formality,  facility,  reality  5. 


4.  accumulate,  accumulation,  calculate,  congratu¬ 
late  3,  congratulations  3,  formulate,  formulation,  pop¬ 
ulate,  population  3,  speculate,  speculation,  regulate, 
regulation  5. 

5.  possibility  2,  ability  2,  inability  3,  visibility. 

6.  capacity  2,  simplicity  5,  ferocity,  tenacity, 
scarcity,  sagacity,  electricity. 

7.  psychology  4,  apology  4,  geology. 

8.  authority  2,  majority  3,  prosperity,  security  3, 
sincerity  5,  popularity,  minority. 

9.  classification  5,  specification,  modification,  noti¬ 
fication,  qualification. 

10.  biography,  photography,  geography  5. 

11.  telegraph  2,  telegraphy,  telegrapher,  telegraphic, 
calligraphy. 

12.  teleg^ram  2,  cablegram,  radiogram,  pilgrim, 
program  1, 

13.  forward  1,  afterward,  upward,  backward  4, 
reward,  boyhood,  neighborhood  3,  childhood. 

14.  friendship  2,  worship  4,  hardship,  township  5, 
partnership. 

15.  fundamental  5,  ornamental,  supplemental,  ex¬ 
perimental,  temperamental. 

16.  calamity,  conformity,  extremity,  humanity  4, 
proximity,  serenity,  divinity,  vanity. 

17.  domestic  3,  artistic  5,  elastic. 

Chapter  XII  presents  a  different  problem. 
Obviously  most  of  this  material  is  to  be  used 
at  the  time  it  is  most  valuable.  For  example, 
in  dictating  many  of  the  letters  from  the 
writing  and  dictation  exercises,  a  few  com¬ 
mon  names  and  the  names  of  places  and  states 
can  be  introduced.  The  name  terminations 
may  also  be  taken  up  at  this  time.  As  soon 
as  Pittsburgh  is  introduced  it  can  be  explained 
that  b  represents  burg,  or  burgh.  At  first 
only  the  names  of  the  largest  cities  should 
be  used  until  the  student  becomes  familiar 
with  these.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  very 
common  phrases  coming  under  the  inter¬ 
secting  principle  (in  Chapter  XI),  such,  for 
example,  as  a.nt.,  p.tn.,  price  list,  etc.,  most  of 
these  are  to  be  learned  “on  the  job.”  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  attempting  to  teach  them 
as  a  formal  exercise;  they  are  better  learned 
in  actual  dictation.  The  Canadian  provinces 
and  cities  also  are  to  be  learned  on  the  job — 
as  needed.  The  Short  Vocabulary  in  Unit  36 
can  be  introduced  similarly  to  names.  Not 
many  of  these  words  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
frequent  of  them,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
importance  from  the  frequency  point  of  view : 

First  Thousand :  application,  approval,  locate,  prac¬ 
tice,  secretary,  wife. 

Second  Thousand:  afford,  American,  assist,  .'ssist- 
ance,  attorney,  automobile,  avoid,  comfort,  drop, 
familiar,  fault,  glorious,  husband,  literature,  neglect, 
parcel,  publication,  signature,  society,  sympathy, 
wholesale. 

Third  Thousand:  argument,  civil,  compare,  conse¬ 
quence,  conclude,  conclusion,  criticism,  daughter,  dis¬ 
cuss,  energy,  English,  fortune,  independent,  junior, 
literary,  observe,  partial,  pupil,  salesman,  scarce, 
silence,  silent,  substitute,  succeed,  succeeded,  uni¬ 
versal,  variety. 

Fourth  Thousand:  abstract,  accommodation,  accurate, 
affidavit,  bookkeeping,  connect,  cure,  distinct,  dis¬ 
tinguish,  likewise,  merchant,  occupy,  probability, 
specify,  specific,  substantial,  text. 
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Fifth  Thousand:  celebrate,  citizen,  elaborate,  entitle, 
execute,  jury,  legislation,  legislature,  passenger,  resig¬ 
nation,  testimony. 

A  study  of  these,  as  well  as  the  prefixes 
and  suffixes  will  enable  the  teacher  to  get  the 
proper  perspective.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  any  word  is  likely  to  appear  at 


any  time.  As  an  example,  if  w’e  run  over  the 
list  of  10,000  common  words  we  find  very 
many  that  we  know'  from  our  own  experience 
occur  with  considerable  frequency  in  certain 
classes  of  dictation,  but  which  have  a  very  low 
rating  as  far  as  frequency  in  general  matter  is 
concerned. 


Spillman  Joins  the  Gregg  Staff 


The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  takes  pleas¬ 
ure  in  announcing  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Harry 
Collins  Spillman,  author, 
educator,  and  speaker,  as 
Director  of  Educational 
Service  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Spillman  is  a  graduate 
of  Bethel  College,  Kentucky, 
and  of  the  Bowling  Green 
Business  University,  and  was 
given  an  honorary  degree  for 
public  speaking  at  Harvard 
University.  He  is  an  ardent 
enthusiast  for  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  having  taught  the 
system  when  head  of  the 
commercial  department  at 
Rockford  (Illinois)  High 
School,  Butte  (Montana) 

High  School,  and  one  of  the 
Milwaukee  high  schools. 

I^ter  Mr.  Spillman  taught  at  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  and  at  Bowling  Green  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  he  has  been  Educational  Director 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  and 


in  this  capacity  has  gained 
country-wide  eminence  by 
his  work.  Mr.  Spillman’s 
career  has  also  been  varied 
by  appointments  on  the 
Courier- Journal  during  the 
editorship  of  Henry  Watter- 
son  and  service  during  the 
war  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education. 

To  an  already  long  list  of 
appearances  before  outstand¬ 
ing  educational  and  business 
audiences,  throughout  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Spillman 
recently  added  a  successful 
speaking  tour  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  His  wealth 
of  experience  is  now  at  your 
disposal  in  connection  with 
assembly  programs  and  com¬ 
mencement  exercises,  for,  in 
connection  with  his  regular 
platform  engagements,  Mr. 
Spillman  will  be  available  for  addresses  before 
schools  and  colleges  as  a  special  feature  of 
Gregg  Service.  Appointments  should  be  made 
through  the  New  York  office  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue. 


Harry  Collins  Spillman 

Director  of  Educational  Service 
The  Gregi  Publishing  Company 


—COMING— 

Eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  Indiana  Commercial  Teachers 

to  be  held  at 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  February  21,  19 

The  central  theme  for  this  conference  is  “Objectives  in  Commercial 
Education.”  Mr.  J.  O.  Malott,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  discuss  the 
General  Objectives  of  Commercial  Education.  Others  will  discuss  specific 
objectives  of  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  and  Typewriting. 

Plan  to  be  there!  Details  about  the  meeting  can  be  secured  from  Mr. 
M.  E.  Studebaker,  Head  of  Department  of  Commerce,  Ball  State  Teachers 

College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
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Digest  of  the  Fall  Meetings  of  State  Teachers'  Associations 

{Continued  from  page  198) 


South  Dakota 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  EDUCATIONAL  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Sioux  Falls,  November  24-26. 

Speakers : 

Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Education 
Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Analyzing  the  Commercial 
Curriculum;  Carol  Hansen,  High  School,  Madison, 
Aims  of  Commercial  Contests;  IV.  H.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  High  School,  Brookings,  Results  of  Last 
Year’s  Contest. 

New  Officers : 

President,  W.  H.  Zimmerman,  High  School, 
Brookings 

Vice-President,  Carol  Mereness,  High  School, 
Mitchell 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Dorothy  Trains,  High  School, 
Pierre 

Tennessee 

EASTERN  TENNESSEE  EDUCATION¬ 
AL  ASSOCIATION,  Knoxville,  October  30- 
No  vember  1. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  W.  L.  Stooksbury,  President,  Knoxville  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Co-operation  of  High  Schools  and 
Private  Schools  in  Commercial  Education; 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Ward,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  The  Needs  of  a  Commercial  Teacher 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  Mary  Ellen  Champe,  Principal,  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  High  School,  Knoxville 
Vice-President,  B.  M.  Canup,  Science  Hill  School, 
Johnson  City 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Ruth  McCally,  High  School, 
Elizabethton 

Texas 

TEXAS  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Houston,  November  28. 

Speakers : 

P.  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  Scientific  Testing  as  Applied  to 
THE  Accounting  Field;  Goldina  Fisher,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Shorthand 
Skill  Training  of  the  New  Order;  J.  G. 
Wittmaier,  Central  High  School,  Fort  Worth,  The 
Terminal  Function  of  the  Junior  College  in 
Commercial  Courses;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Peek,  High 
School,  Houston,  Training  for  Business;  Irma 
Dean  Fowler,  State  Supervisor  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Austin,  Commercial  Work  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Jesse  W.  Watson,  Director  Business 
Courses,  Houston  High  Schools 
Vice-President,  /.  G.  Wittmaier,  Central  High 
School,  Fort  Worth 

Secretary,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Gauger,  Houston  Public 
Schools 


Vermont 

VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Rutland,  October  9-11. 

Speakers : 

Charles  E.  Bowman,  Professor  of  Commercial  In¬ 
struction,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  How  to 
Improve  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Business 
Training,  and  How  to  Improve  the  Teaching  of 
Bookkeeping;  Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City, 
How  TO  Improve  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand 

New  Officers : 

President,  Clarence  L.  Joy,  Supervising  Principal, 
Proctor 

Vice-President,  Mary  B.  Sullivan,  Castleton  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Castleton 

Secretary,  Marion  C.  Parkhurst,  High  School, 
Burlington 

Treasurer,  M.  E.  Daniels,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lyndonville 


Virginia 

VIRGINIA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Richmond,  No¬ 
vember  27. 

Speakers : 

Address  before  Vocational  Section  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Dodd,  Head,  Department  of  Commerce,  State 
Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg,  Commercial 
Education  for  Rural  Communities.  Before  Com¬ 
mercial  Section:  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Chicago,  The  Importance  op 
Junior  Business  Training  in  the  Business 
Education  Curriculum  Today;  Dr.  Raymond  B. 
Pinchbeck,  Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Richmond,  The  Profession  of 
Business  Education;  J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in 
Commercial  Education,  United  States  Department 
of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  A  State  Program  for  Secondary  Business 
Education;  Alice  Wakefield,  Associate  Professor 
of  Commercial  Education,  State  Teachers  College, 
Fredericksburg,  Is  a  Summer  Trip  to  Europe 
Worth  While  for  the  Commercial  Teacher? 

New  Officers: 

President,  E.  F.  Burmakin,  High  School,  Lynch¬ 
burg 

Secretary,  Dorothy  Chiles,  High  School,  Lynchburg 

Wisconsin 

WISCONSIN  STATE  TEACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  October  30-31. 

Speakers :  • 

James  R.  Hawkinson,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of 
Commerce,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  Objectives  of  Commercial  Training; 
Dr.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Head,  School  of  Com- 
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merce,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  The 
Univeksitt  School  of  Cohuerce  and  Couher- 
ciAL  Instruction  in  Wisconsin  High  Schools. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Bruno  Krieger,  High  School,  Appleton 
Secretary,  Adele  Oleehafen,  Bay  View  High 
School,  Milwaukee 

WISCONSIN  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Vocational  Section,  Milwaukee,  Oc¬ 
tober  31. 

Speakers : 

Lloyd  L.  Jones,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  Latest  Developments  in  Junior  Com¬ 
merce  Courses;  Mrs.  Cora  C.  Appleton,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota,  Social  and  Personal  Back¬ 
ground  of  Commercial  Students. 


New  Officers : 

Chairman,  Regina  Groves,  Vocational  School, 
Madison 

California 

LOS  ANGELES  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Polytechnic 
High  School,  December  16. 

Speakers : 

R.  A  Goodsell,  The  International  Pacific  High¬ 
way  and  a  motion  picture  travelogue.  Questing 
for  New  Trails  in  Old  Mexico. 

New  Officers: 

President,  John  New  Given,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  Washington  High  School 
Treasurer,  Edward  D.  Hilt,  John  Adams  Junior 
High  School 


(.Continued  on  page  213) 


The  Objectives 

of  the  Elementary  Bookkeeping  Course 

By  Lloyd  Bertschi 

Assistant  General  Sales  Manager,  The  Gregg  Pteblishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  (Concluded  from  the  January  issue) 


VI.  The  Book  of  Original  Entry 


OUR  objective  in  this  unit  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  subject  matter  should  be  to  teach 
both  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
Purchases  Journal,  the  Sales  Journal,  the 
Cash  Receipts  Journal,  the  Cash  Payments 
Journal,  the  General  Journal  and  also  their 
use  as  recording  and  posting  mediums.  We 
shall  now  teach  the  posting  process  and  the 
method  of  post  marking  or  indexing  posted 
entries  in  both  the  journal  and  the  ledger. 
The  achievement  of  this  objective  will  enable 
us  to  set  forth  the  order  of  procedure  in  the 
bookkeeping  sequence  of  an  entire  fiscal 
period,  which  begins  with  the  opening  entry 
and  ends  with  the  postclosing  Trial  Balance. 
Of  course,  plenty  of  drill  will  be  given  on 
the  use  of  books  of  original  entry  as  record¬ 
ing  and  posting  mediums  and  on  the  posting 
process;  as  a  concomitant  of  this  drill,  we 
shall  secure  thorough  review  and  apply  again 
all  subject  matter  thus  far  covered. 

The  foundation  for  teaching  the  book  of 
original  entry  will  have  been  laid  in  many 
previous  exercises  by  grouping  and  arranging 
the  transactions  used  by  the  student  for  his 
drills  in  account  construction  and  closing,  and 
statement  preparation,  in  such  manner  that 
the  grouped  transactions  will  resemble  in  form 


and  arrangement  real  books  of  original  entry. 
Thus,  while  our  student  has  been  applying  his 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  the  fundamentals 
of  account  construction  and  statement  prep¬ 
aration,  he  has  gradually  become  familiar 
with  the  form  and  arrangement  of  original 
entry  records  and  has  been  ushered  into  a 
working  knowledge  of  their  use  and  purpose. 
At  the  same  time,  his  drills  in  account  con¬ 
struction  have  at  least  partially  paved  the  way 
for  specific  study  of  the  posting  process. 
Therefore,  the  teaching  of  the  journal  and  its 
various  subdivisions  and  the  posting  and  in¬ 
dexing  (post  marking)  process  is  now  a 
very  simple  matter. 

With  the  foundation  thus  already  well  laid, 
about  all  that  remains  is  to  give  specifically 
directed  and  properly  applied  drill  in  the 
technique  of  making  opening,  current,  adjust¬ 
ing  and  closing  entries  in  the  various  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  journal  and  in  the  process 
of  posting  from  these  special  journals  to  the 
ledger.  Remember  that  bookkeeping  is  a 
language — a  short  method  of  writing  in  tech¬ 
nical  form  the  history  of  what  has  happened 
to  assets,  liabilities,  and  capital  during  a 
specific  period  of  time.  In  learning  to  use 
this  technical  language,  our  student  has  from 
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MARTIN  J.  DUPRAW 

Certified  Shorthand  Reporter,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Permanent 
holder  of  the  World's  Championship  Shorthand  Trophy,  won 
in  1925,  1926,  1927 
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GRADED  READINGS— NEW  EDITION 

The  original  shorthand  plates  for  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  Edition  of  Graded  Readings  were  written  w’itli 
one  of  the  Official  Gregg  Stenographic  Fountain 
Pens.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  this  pen,  because 
of  its  light  weight  and  perfect  balance,  is  suited 
not  only  to  the  swiftest  writing  but  likewise  to 
the  most  artistic  style  of  shorthand  penmanship. 
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ALBERT  SCHNEIDER 

Former  World’s  Champion  Shorthand  Writer.  Member  of 
the  Committees  reporting  staff  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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OFFICIAL  GREGG  PENCIL— NOW  $1.00 

If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  use  a  pen,  which 
we  feel  is  the  best  instrument  for  writing  short¬ 
hand,  then  assure  yourself  of  maximum  pencil  satis¬ 
faction  by  providing  yourself  with  the  best  pencil 
obtainable — the  Gregg  Eversharp,  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  shorthand  writing.  Retail  price  is  now 
but  $1 .00.  See  announcement  appearing  on  page  222. 
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the  very  beginning  of  his  instruction  analyzed 
and  interpreted  models  of  bookkeeping  forms 
that  were  placed  before  him  and  made  the 
basis  of  his  instruction.  As  a  result  of  our 
methodology,  he  knows  from  the  beginning 
what  the  record  means.  The  story  now  placed 
before  him — the  book  of  original  entry — is 
new  to  him  only  in  form',  he  is  already  en¬ 
tirely  familiar  with  its  content. 

Inasmuch  as  our  primary  purpose  is  now 
to  teach  the  form  of  books  of  original  entry 
and  the  process  of  post  marking,  our  student 
should  be  first  required  to  read  and  interpret 
a  script  narrative  which  is  simply  a  complete 
record  in  technical  language  of  assets,  lia¬ 
bilities,  and  capital  at  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal 
period  and  of  all  changes  in  them  during  the 
period.  For  the  first  time,  this  record  will 
be  wholly  presented  in  script  and  in  the  exact 
form  of  the  various  books  of  original  entry 
instead  of  in  the  form  of  a  printed  narrative. 
As  a  part  of  his  interpretation,  the  student 
should  be  required  to  translate  the  story  told 
by  the  books  of  original  entry  into  “ledger 
language”  with  which  he  is  already  familiar. 
If  he  is  required  to  analyze  each  transaction 
in  terms  of  its  effect  on  assets,  liabilities,  and 
capital,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
setting  up  and  closing  the  ledger  accounts 
from  the  facts  given  in  the  books  of  original 
entry.  When  he  has  done  this,  he  has  learned 
the  function  or  use  of  the  journal. 

Once  the  use  or  function  of  the  journal  is 
understood,  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  its 
form.  To  fix  definitely  the  form  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  journals,  there  is  no  more  effective  teach¬ 
ing  device  than  to  require  the  student  to  copy 
them,  which  will,  in  turn,  provide  the  material 
on  which  detailed  instructions  for  posting 
and  indexing  may  be  based. 

Our  student  will  not  be  taught  to  record 
cash,  purchases,  or  sales  transactions  in  the 
General  Journal.  To  do  so  is  a  waste  of 
time  because  that  form  of  record  is  never 
used  in  actual  practice;  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  student’s  ability  to  understand  changes 
in  assets,  liabilities,  and  capital,  or  to  record 
them  either  in  books  of  original  entry  or  in 
■  ledger  accounts ;  and  it  has  the  evil  peda¬ 
gogical  effect  of  teaching  him  to  do  some¬ 
thing  incorrectly.  The  “journal  method”  still 
used  in  so  many  bookkeeping  texts  is  a 
“hang-over”  from  the  old-time  but  long-dis¬ 
continued  practice  of  keeping  a  “day  book” 
from  which  journal  entries  for  all  transac¬ 
tions  were  set  up  prior  to  posting  ledger 
accounts. 

The  student  has  now  been  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  all  book¬ 
keeping,  namely,  account  construction  and 
closing;  he  has  learned  how  to  use  the  Trial 
Balance  as  a  device  for  the  detection  of  errors ; 
and  he  has  learned  the  technique  involved  in 


the  entire  bookkeeping  sequence.  Conse¬ 
quently  whatever  may  follow  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  bookkeping  course  is  simply  an  addition 
to  the  structure  that  has  already  risen  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  thorough  understanding 
and  that  has  been  built  by  sound  pedagogical 
practice. 

VIL  Discounts  and  Interest 

These  two  topics  are  generally  conceded 
to  be  quite  properly  a  part  of  the  content  of 
elementary  bookkeeping  courses.  We  shall, 
therefore,  set  up  another  division  of  subject 
matter  and  divide  it  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  part,  our  objective  will  be  to  teach  in¬ 
ductively  discount  on  sales  as  a  decrease  in 
capital,  and  discount  on  purchases  as  an 
increase  in  capital.  The  objective  of  the 
second  part  will  be  to  teach  inductively  sound 
concepts  of  interest,  such  as  (1)  the  earning 
of  credit  for  the  lender,  or  (2)  the  cost  of 
credit  to  the  borrower,  that  is,  as  increases 
and  decreases  in  capital  respectively.  We 
shall,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  teach  the 
principles  involved  in  the  construction  and 
closing  of  the  Discount  on  Sales,  Discount 
on  Purchases,  Interest  Cost,  and  Interest  In¬ 
come  accounts  and  explain  the  treatment  of 
each  in  the  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss. 
Our  teaching  technique  will  also  afford  us  an 
opportunity  to  introduce,  first,  the  three- 
column,  and  next  the  four-column  Cash 
Journal. 

•Discount  on  sales  and  interest  cost  are 
financial  management  expenses.  Discount  on 
purchases  and  interest  income  are  financial 
income.  The  treatment  of  these  topics 
properly  comes  after  our  student  is  well 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  bookkeeping. 
The  whole  subject  involves  changes  in  assets, 
liabilities,  and  capital.  Changes  in  each  have 
been  thoroughly  explained,  carefully  analyzed, 
and  fully  illustrated  in  our  previous  divisions 
of  subject  matter.  What  follows  now  is,  in 
reality,  a  new  application  of  the  old  principle 
and  the  use  of  new  labor-saving  devices. 

Observe  here,  if  you  please,  another  nice 
example  of  our  methodology.  It  has  been 
characteristic  of  our  teaching  procedure  from 
the  beginning  to  set  before  the  student  the 
old  structure  with  which  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  and  to  build  on  to  that  a  new  addi¬ 
tion.  For  example,  our  student  has  already 
learned  that  the  sale  of  merchandise  on  credit 
increases  the  asset  Accounts  Receivable,  that 
the  ownership  of  the  increase  is  recorded  as 
a  credit  in  the  Sales  Income  account,  and 
that  the  decrease  in  the  asset  Merchandise  is 
not  recorded  until  inventories  are  taken  and 
the  cost  of  goods  sold  is  determined  at  the 
end  of  an  accounting  period. 

He  now  learns  that  when  sales  discounts 
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are  taken  by  customers,  the  increase  in  the 
asset  Cash  is  smaller  than  the  decrease  in  the 
asset  Accounts  Receivable;  and  that  capital, 
therefore,  decreases  by  the  amount  of  the 
difference.  '  He  has  already  learned  that  each 
and  every  decrease  in  capital  is  recorded  as 
a  debit  item  in  an  appropriate  capital  account 
and,  therefore,  encounters  no  difficulty  in 
properly  recording  sales  discounts  in  the  Dis¬ 
count  on  Sales  account.  It  is  easy  for  him  to 
see  how  the  Discount  on  Sales  account  is 
closed  into  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  and 
its  balance  exhibited  on  the  Statement  of 
Profit  and  Loss.  Exactly  the  same  method 
of  development  will  be  applied  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  discount  on  purchases.  The  Creditors’ 
and  the  Cash  accounts  are  familiar  structures 
on  to  which  discount  on  purchases  is  now 
built  as  a  new  addition.  Our  student  will 
encounter  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  pur¬ 
chases  discounts  are  increases  in  capital  and 
must  therefore  be  recorded  as  credit  items  in 
the  Discount  on  Purchases  account.  He  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  learning  how  to  close  the 
Discount  on  Purchases  account  into  the  Profit 
and  Loss  account  and  to  exhibit  its  balance 
in  the  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss. 

Pay  attention  for  a  moment,  if  you  please, 
to  the  concept  of  interest  as  set  forth  in  the 
statement  of  the  objectives  of  this  unit  of 
subject  matter.  Interest  is  what  credit  costs 
or  earns.  It  is  the  cost  of  credit  to  the 
borrower  or  the  earning  of  credit  for  the 
lender,  depending  on  whether  you  are  unlucky 
enough  to  be  a  borrower  or  are  in  a  more 
fortunate  position  of  the  lender.  Because  the 
dollar  is  a  measure  of  value  and  is  the  only 
means  of  measuring  intangible  services  and 
rights,  such  things  as  interest,  capital,  ex¬ 
pense,  commission,  discount,  income,  etc.  are 
thought  of  by  the  layman  as  money.  Expla- 
natioris.  discussions,  and  definitions  of  these 
thing#  ■§  bookkeeping  texts  generally  do  not 
differentiate  them  from  money.  As  a  result, 
we  read  in  bookkeeping  texts  and  hear  in 
bookkeeping  classrooms  that  “A  person  goes 
into  business  to  make  money,”  “Capital  is 
the  money  invested  in  business,”  “The  amount 
paid  for  rent  is  expense,”  “Interest  is  the 
money  paid  or  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
money,”  etc.  The  faulty  account  titles.  In¬ 
terest  Paid,  Interest  Received,  Interest  on 
Notes  Payable,  Interest  on  Notes  Receivable, 
and  the  incorrect  expressions,  “interest  paid 
in  advance,”  “unpaid  interest,”  “prepaid  in¬ 
terest,”  and  others  are  all  the  result  of  the 
fallacious  definition  that  “interest  is  money 
paid  for  the  use  of  money.”  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  interest  when  it  is  defined  as 
money,  and  it  is  such  erroneous  definitions 
and  statements  as  these  that  have  befogged 
the  minds  of  bookkeeping  students. 

Our  definition  and  concept  of  interest  is 


at  once  simple,  exact,  and  scientific.  From 
the  very  beginning,  our  student  has  had  kept 
before  him  the  fundamental  fact  that  in  any 
business  assets  are  acquired  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  more  assets ;  that  some¬ 
times  these  assets  are  purchased  for  cash, 
sometimes  they  are  purchased  on  credit,  and 
sometimes  they  are  hired  for  use.  Our  stu¬ 
dent  also  knows  that  some  assets  are  tangible 
while  others  are  intangible.  He  will,  there¬ 
fore,  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
credit  is  a  form  of  financial  service — one  of 
the  things  that  are  hired  for  use.  What 
credit  earns  for  the  lender  is  Interest  Income. 
What  it  costs  the  borrower  is  Interest  Cost. 
Interest  has  no  tangible  existence  and  cannot 
be  measured  in  yards,  pounds,  or  gallons ;  its 
value  can  only  be  measured  or  expressed  in 
terms  of  money.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  expressing  the  value  of  a 
service  (in  this  case  credit)  in  terms  of  money 
does  not  make  the  service  itself  money.  Cloth 
is  not  yards;  neither  is  coal  tons.  Dollars, 
tons,  yards,  gallons,  etc.  are  merely  units  of 
measure — convenient  terms  for  expressing 
quantities.  Interest  is  service,  just  as  rent, 
commission,  electric  current,  etc.  are  service. 
The  difference  is  that  the  service  called  Rent 
is  sold  only  by  an  owner  of  real  estate ;  while 
Interest  is  a  financial  service  that  is  bought 
and  sold  by  almost  every  business  man  and 
is  the  banks’  sole  stock  in  trade. 

Here  is  another  point.  As  a  result  of  the 
general  delusion  that  interest  is  money,  both 
interest  and  bank  discount  have  been  discussed 
in  bookkeeping  texts  and  in  bookkeeping 
classrooms  as  different  things.  Both  are  the 
cost  of  credit  and,  therefore,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Our  concept  of  interest  as  what 
credit  costs  or  earns  is  exact  and  scientific 
and  makes  possible  a  related  treatment  of 
bank  discount,  in  the  teaching  of  which  we  all 
encounter  so  much  difficulty,  no  matter  how 
much  instruction  on  that  topic  our  students 
may  have  had  in  their  courses  in  business 
arithmetic.  Our  concept  eliminates  much  of 
the  difficulty  that  students  ordinarily  encounter 
in  understanding  the  principles  underlying  the 
construction  of  accounts  in  which  interest  and 
discount  items  are  recorded  and  the  procedure 
in  closing  those  accounts  into  the  Profit  and 
Loss  account  and  exhibiting  their  balance 
on  the  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss. 

VIII.  Business  Practice  and  Procedure 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  this  phase 
of  the  content  of  the  elementary  bookkeeping 
course.  It  is  my  opinion  that  business  prac¬ 
tice  had  better  be  deferred  until  well  along 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  course.  I  have  arrived  at  that 
opinion,  rather  reluctantly  I  admit,  after  some 
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twenty  years  of  experience  as  a  classroom 
teacher  of  bookkeeping  and  as  an  observer  of 
other  teachers  of  the  subject  at  work  in  the 
classrooms  of  practically  every  important  high 
school  in  the  United  States.  With  those  who 
hold  otherwise,  I  have  no  quarrel.  I  do  not  even 
argue  my  point ;  I  merely  state  it  as  an  opinion. 
By  business  practice,  of  course,  I  mean  a 
study  of  the  tools  of  business  which  includes 
a  study  of  all  the  means  by  which  the  business 
man  buys,  uses,  and  sells  property.  Briefly, 
I  should  state  the  objective  of  this  phase  of 
bookkeeping  subject  matter  as  follows :  to 
teach  business  practice  and  procedure  and  in 
relation  thereto  business  forms  and  papers 
and  the  purposes  they  serve. 

In  the  process  of  buying,  using,  and  selling 
property,  the  merchant  performs  certain  func¬ 
tions  and  uses  certain  tools.  If  he  is  to  be  a 
successful  merchant,  he  must  (1)  control  the 
activities  and  operations  of  his  business,  (2) 
communicate  with  various  persons  and  firms, 
(3)  conform  to  established  customs  and  con¬ 
ventions,  (4)  exercise  at  all  times  precautions, 
in  safeguarding  property  and  property  rights, 
(5)  create  good  will  and  promote  sales,  (6) 
economize  in  the  use  of  time,  effort,  and  ma¬ 
terials,  (7)  have  a,  working  knowledge  of 
modern  units  of  measurement  and  methods 
of  calculation,  (8)  compile,  index,  file,  and 
find  useful  information,  (9)  extend  credit 
and  make  collections,  and  (10)  be  acquainted 
with  the  technique  of  transportation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting,  of  course,  to  aid  in  the  performance 
of  these  ten  important  business  functions  as 


well  as  to  reflect  the  financial  result  of  busi¬ 
ness  operations  as  a  whole.  Bookkeeping,  as 
a  record  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past, 
is  a  guide  to  the  future;  although  it  exhibits 
the  result  of  business  operations  in  terms  of 
dollars,  it  does  not  supply  detailed  evidence 
of  the  performance  of  certain  business  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  performance  of  these  practices  is  evi¬ 
denced  only  by  supplementary  records  and 
other  labor-saving  devices  and  expedients. 
Therefore,  every  bookkeeping  student  must 
be  acquainted  with  some  of  the  common  busi¬ 
ness  usages,  customs,  practices,  and  procedures 
and  have  a  working  knowledge  of  forms  and 
devices.  If  this  aim  is  to  be  realized,  the 
practices  and  procedures  taught,  as  well  as 
each  of  the  forms  illustrated,  must  grow  out 
of  some  practical  purpose  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  student  must  fully  grasp  that  purpose. 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  motivation. 

In  a  broad,  general  sense,  business  practices 
and  procedures  or  functions  and  forms  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups.  One  has  to  do 
with  buying  and  paying;  the  other  with  sell¬ 
ing  and  collecting.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  instruction  on  business  practice  as  we 
understand  it  in  the  bookkeeping  classroom 
should  emphasize  the  two  major  functions 
of  buying  and  paying,  and  selling  and  col¬ 
lecting  ;  business  papers,  such  as  bills,  invoices, 
checks,  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  lading,  receipts, 
and  what  not,  should  be  treated  as  documents 
that  supply  essential  and  important  written 
evidence  of  the  performance  of  business 
functions. 


Do  Not  Send  Currency 

through  the  moils  without  registering  the  letter,  unless  you  wish  to  ossume  the  risk  of 
its  loss.  Each  week  brings  its  quota  of  complaints  from  subscribers  who  sent  currency  with 
their  orders  without  taking  the  precaution  to  register  the  letter  and  then  wondered  why  we 
did  not  receive  it.  The  Post  Office  Department  says  on  this  subject: 

“In  1864  the  need  for  some  safe  method  by  which  small  sums  of  money  could  be  sent  by 
mail  became  so  pressing  that  Congress  passed  the  act  authorizing  the  Postal  Money  Order 
System.  The  postal  money  order  service  thus  established  was  the  pioneer  in  the  money 
order  field  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  absolute  safety  is  thereby  assured  at  a 
nominal  cost  accounts  for  the  remarkable  growth  and  popularity  of  this  postal  facility. 

“The  practice  of  forwarding  currency  in  ordinary  mail  is  an  incitement  to  theft.  In 
case  of  train  wreck  also,  or  of  other  casualty  incident  to  transportation,  money  may  be 
destroyed  or  otherwise  lost.  But  a  money  order,  though  lost,  may  be  duplicated  from  the 
records  of  its  issue.  The  public,  therefore,  should  be  urged  to  use  the  postal  money  order 
system,  which  offers  a  safe,  cheap,  and  convenient  method  of  making  remittances  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  foreign  countries  as  well. 

“It  is  enjoined  upon  postmasters  and  post-office  employees  to  encourage  the  use  of 
the  money  order,  registry,  and  insurance  services.  They  should  recommend  to  the  public 
that  postal  money  orders  be  used  whenever  available  instead  of  cash  for  remittances  by 
mail;  or  when  postal  money  orders  are  not  available  that  money  be  sent  by  registered  mail.’’ 

Even  though  you  are  among  those  who  repeatedly  send  currency  through  the  mails 
without  having  incurred  a  loss,  you  should  for  your  own  protection  discontinue  the  practice. 
While  every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  insure  the  safe  delivery 
of  mail,  envelopes  containing  currency  frequently  are  torn  open  in  the  stamping  machines 
and  the  money  lost  out,  or  the  envelopes  become  so  mutilated  in  the  handling  that  delivery 
cannot  be  effected.  But  if  you  will  send  currency  through  the  mails,  please  have  the  letter 
registered  and  insure  its  delivery. 


— F,  E.  U. 


February  Nineteen  Thirty-One 
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HIS  seems  to  be  the  logical  place  to 
consider  a  topic  that  has  come  to  the 
fore  these  last  few  years — the  analysis 
of  errors.  Psychologists  have  worked  on  this 
problem  a  long  time,  but  it  remained  for  Book* 
to  state  the  case  as  completely  as  it  ever  has 
been  stated. 

The  Analysis  of  Error 

In  his  Chapter  XIV,  on  “Normal  Tendencies 
to  Error  in  Typing  and  in  Learning  to  Type¬ 
write,”  he  discusses  the  errors  made  by  the 
novices,  amateurs,  and  professionals  in  the 
1923  International  Typewriting  Championships 
in  New  York  City.  Before  summarizing  them 
briefly,  we  must  remind  our  readers  that  even 
the  novices  in  these  contests  represent  a  degree 
of  expertness  that  is  rare  in  our  schools;  and 
so  we  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  translate 
his  results  directly  to  our  classroom  problems 
without  some  allowance  for  the  level  of  learn¬ 
ing  being  dealt  with. 

Book  found  that  there  were  “marked  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  within  each  contest  group 
in  regard  to  the  total  number  of  errors  made 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  errors  which 
caused  most  difficulty. 

“The  professional  writers  showed  a  distinct 
tendency  to  transpose  and  omit  words,”  while 
the  amateurs  anticipated  words  “almost  as 
much  as  the  professionals,  but  they  never  add 
the  omitted  word  afterwards.  The  novices 
also  anticipate  and  omit  words  but  never 
transpose  them  in  their  written  copy.” 

He  found  that  the  typists  in  the  professional 
group  “made  relatively  more  mistakes  in  im¬ 
perfect  Anger  control”  than  either  of  the  other 
groups,  but  he  attributed  this  “to  fatigue  and 
to  their  strong  desire  for  speed.” 

“The  novices  made  relatively  more  mistakes 
in  Anger  control  than  the  amateurs  and  almost 
as  many  as  the  professionals,  probably  be¬ 
cause  their  Anger  habits  are  less  Armly  estab¬ 
lished  .  .  . 

“While  the  anticipation  of  letters  that  come 

*  Book,  William  FatoKiiirK,  Learning  to  Tgpeicrite; 


later  in  a  word,  and  the  omission  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  ones,  was  very  strong  in  the  professional 
group”  (relatively  their  most  frequent  type 
of  error)  “there  was  little  tendency  to  add  the 
omitted  letter  afterwards.” 

“Only  two  transpositions  of  letters  were 
made  by  the  members  of  the  professional  group 
in  writing  35,632  words,  but  they  showed  a 
strong  tendency  to  transpose  zuords,  a  ten¬ 
dency  not  found  among  the  other  groups 
at  all.” 

The  amateurs,  like  the  professionals,  an¬ 
ticipated  letters  and  omitted  those  thus  slurred 
over — their  most  troublesome  type  of  error. 
The  novices  anticipated  much  less  than  the 
others,  but  they  were  given  to  transposing 
letters  and  to  adding  “the  omitted  letters 
when  they  did  anticipate.” 

“The  largest  number  of  mistakes  made  by 
the  novice  group  was  in  the  Anger  locations 
of  keys,  as  might  be  expected.  .  .  The  written 
records  of  the  two  subjects  who  had  least 
training  and  experience  in  typewriting  show 
that  they  had  most  trouble  with  omitting 
single  letters  and  space  bar  strokes.” 

“A  relatively  large  percentage  of  the  errors 
made  by  the  novice  group  were  due  to  im¬ 
proper  timing  of  the  individual  letter-making 
movements,  classiAed  above  as  crowding  and 
piling  up  of  the  letters  in  the  written  copy. 
No  errors  of  this  type  were  made  by  any  of 
the  amateurs  and  only  occasionally  by  the 
professionals.” 

The  novices  “had  much  trouble  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  shift  key  and  in  para¬ 
graphing,”  but  this  never  caused  any  difficulty 
with  the  other  groups. 

The  amateurs  substituted  one  word  for  an¬ 
other  more  often  than  the  other  classes.  The 
novices  had  considerable  trouble  with  this 
type  of  error,  but  the  professionals  very  little. 
The  reason  ascribed  is  that  the  two  lower 
classes  cannot  watch  their  copy  so  closely  as 
the  professionals. 

Book  goes  on  to  analyze  each  type  of  error 
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and  to  suggest 
how  and  when  it  is 
most  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur,  as  well  as 
ways  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  it.  Even  a 
superficial  study 
of  his  analysis 
shows  that  there 
are  often  several 
possible  causes  for 
each  error.  Elxpert 
typists  have  long 
known  this  to  be 
the  fact. 

It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  a 
rather  hopeless 
task  for  anyone 
possessed  of  less 
skill  than  sixty  or 
eighty  words  a 
minute  to  try  to 
analyze  errors  ac¬ 
curately.  It  is 
probably  at  about 
these  rates  that  the 
ability  to  type  com¬ 
bination-  and  word- 
movements  enters 
the  picture  in  an 
important  sense. 
The  mind  can  no 
longer  keep  pace 
with  the  fingers 
because  the  fingers 
are  moving  at  the 
rate  of  between 
300  and  400  strokes 
a  minute — five  to 
seven  strokes  a 
second.  With  Dr. 
Book’s  contribu¬ 
tion  in  mind,  it 
might  be  well  to 
say  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  appreciation 
of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  problems  in¬ 
volved  may  very 
considerably  offset 
a  lack  of  typing 
skill  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  errors. 

Error  Analysis 
Table 

First  of  all,  let 
us  refer  to  the  Er¬ 
ror  Analysis  table. 
Here  are  given  all 
the  errors  that  are 
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usually  found  in  typists’  work,  numbered  from 
1  to  27 ;  together  with  the  possible  causes,  let¬ 
tered  from  A  to  S ;  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  improve  them,  numbered  from  1  to  16. 

The  first  half  of  the  table  deals  with  errors 
in  setting  up  the  machine  for  work  and  with 
errors  that  may  correctly  be  termed  mechani¬ 
cal.  The  second  half  deals  only  with  those 
errors  that  may  properly  be  considered  as 
purely  errors  in  technique. 

Use  of  the  Table 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  separately  on 
each  type  of  error,  except  to  remark  that  it 
is  often  impossible  for  anyone  except  the 
typist  himself  to  distinguish  between  some  of 
them.  For  instance,  only  the  typist  knows 
whether  an  error  is  a  pile-up  or  a  strike-over. 
Also,  only  the  typist  can  say  definitely  whether 
a  technique  error  is  made  on  the  individual 
character-making  or  combination  level.  Yet, 
these  questions  are  vital  and  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  eliminate  an  error  or  improve 
technique  until  these  points  are  cleared  up. 
The  teacher  or  researcher  may  make  a  good 
guess,  but  it  is  only  a  guess. 

Opposite  each  error  check  marks  provide 
clues  as  to  the  possible  causes.  We  do  not 
believe  that  students  should  study  an  error 
analysis  of  this  kind  too  closely.  It  may  be 
well  for  the  more  intelligent  students  to  do 
so,  but  we  think  the  value  of  such  an  analysis 
lies  mainly  in  acquainting  the  teacher  with 
possible  causes  and  treatments.  Beyond  that, 
the  teacher  must  be  his  own  best  guide.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  over  a 
period  of  time  the  teacher  will  bring  each  of 
these  probable  causes  and  remedies  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  attention  in  an  incidental  way,  so  that 
in  the  end  the  student  will  have  a  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  of  his  problems,  but  we  would 
emphasize  that  this  implies  extensive  rather 
than  intensive  study,  gradual  growth  rather 
than  a  cramming  process. 

Many  Subdivisions  Possible 

It  would  be  difficult  to  create  a  table  which 
would  exhaust  all  the  causes  of  error.  Per¬ 
haps  “carelessness”  might  have  been  omitted 
from  the  first  half  of  the  table;  and  it  might 
very  well  have  been  included  in  the  second 
half.  However,  within  the  limits  of  available 
space  the  items  included  are  thought  to  be  of 
prime  importance. 

Take  the  item  of  “wrong  position” — G  in 
both  parts  of  the  table.  One  might  easily  sub¬ 
divide  this  into  all  the  elements  of  wrong 
position  from  the  feet  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
including  the  position  of  the  eyes  “on  the 
copy.” 

“Physical  handicaps”  may  be  indefinitely 
subdivided  into  such  items  as — 
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Impairment  of  sight  Finger  nails  too  long 

Impairment  of  hearing  Extremely  short  fingers, 

Impairment  of  one  or  etc.,  etc. 

more  fingers 

“Wrong  movement”  might  be  subdivided 
into — 

Wrong  reach  to  the  key  Wrong  shifting  move- 
Wrong  stroking  move-  ment 

ment  Wrong  finger,  hand. 

Wrong  return  to  home  wrist,  or  arm  move- 

position  ment,  etc.,  etc. 

One  word  with  reference  to  the  second  half 
of  the  table.  An  error  should  be  classified 
as  having  been  made  on  the  individual  char¬ 
acter-making  level  when  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  typist  was  spelling  out  the  word  stroke 
by  stroke.  If  there  is  traceable  any  influence 
of  a  combination  of  two  or  more  letters,  then 
it  falls  on  the  level  of  combination  or  word- 
movement  technique.  The  point  may  seem  a 
very  fine  one,  but  it  is  important. 

For  instance,  in  a  student’s  paper  in  was 
typed  for  is.  The  answer  to  this  apparent 
substitution  of  n  for  j  is  that  the  word  in  is  ’ 
much  more  frequent  than  is. 

Horn  List  Frequencies 

in  =  265,531 
is  =  185,785 

To  eliminate  this  error  it  is  obvious  that  the 
first  requisite  is  to  keep  eyes  on  copy  (11), 
to  concentrate  (12),  and  to  synchronize  the 
reading  more  closely  with  the  typing  (13). 

Specific  Errors 

In  order  to  show  how  the  teacher  may  use 
this  chart,  a  few  sample  errors  taken  from 
.students’  papers  are  shown.  The  example  first 
given  will  illustrate  how  the  key  numbers  are 
used  to  save  space  and  repetition. 

Example 

Error:  rewarde*?  (for  “rewards?”). 

Key:  26-N-Q-H-I-S-l  1-12-1 3-14-7-8-16. 

Explanation 

Error:  Added  character  to  make  combination 

“des”  =  26. 

How  made:  Half  read  =  N;  anticipated  (?)  =  Q; 
wrong  bodily  unit  used  =  H;  wrong  movement  =  I; 
IK)or  control  of  sequence  (?)  =  S. 

How  improved :  Eyes  on  copy  =11;  concentration  = 
12;  synchronize  reading  with  typing  =13;  spell 
out  long  words  =  14;  use  correct  bodily  unit  =  7; 
use  correct  movement  =  8;  control  sequences  =  16. 

Error:  act  of  writint,  at  (for  “act  of  writing, 
at”). 

Key:  25-M-N-Q-R-S-l  1-12-13-14  15-16. 

Note  the  absence  of  g’s  in  this  portion  of 
the  copy  and  the  frequency  of  t’s.  The  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand  builds  up  an  extremely 


vivid  f-kinesthesis  and,  guided  by  a  too  little 
discerning  eye  or  mind,  which  is  traveling  too 
far  ahead  of  the  actual  typing,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  this  is  a  substitution  on  the 
combination  level. 

Error:  except  throught  him  (for  “except  through 
him”). 

Key:  26-N-S-11-12-13-14-16. 

Obviously  a  substitution  of  the  ght  for  the 
gh  combination  made  easier  by  the  final  t  in 
“except”  reinforced  by  the  initial  t  of 
“through.”  This  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  how  skill  must  be  increased  more  often 
than  not  through  inhibiting  tendencies  and 
unwanted  skills.  The  “do  not’s”  rank,  if  any¬ 
thing,  higher  than  the  “do’s.” 

This  particular  error  reveals  many  facets  of 
the  problem  of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
factors  entering  into  typing  skill.  What  is 
the  strength  of  recent  kinesthetic  impressions 
relative  to  word  and  combination  habits  on 
gh  and  ght  words?  Are  these  words  written 
as  whole  words  or  as  groups  of  combinations? 
Do  certain  combinations  in  ght,  which  are 
relatively  more  frequent  as  far  as  a  super¬ 
ficial  study  of  frequencies  goes,  take  precedence 
under  certain  conditions  over  the  gh  com¬ 
binations?  What  are  these  conditions?  Con¬ 
sidering  the  commonness  of  this  particular 
error,  it  is  apparent  tliat  recent  kinesthetic 
impressions  and  frequency  wield  an  important 
influence. 

Error:  kind  p  of  play  (for  “kind  of  play”). 

Key:  21-N-P-Q-G-R-n-I-ll-12-13-6-15-7-8  or  24  X 
P-Q-G-R-H-I-1 1-12-13-6  15-7-8. 

Error:  nex  ?  (for  “next?”). 

Key:  20-N-G-R-I-K-L-11-12-13-14-6-15-8-9-10  or  24 
N-G-R-n-I-K-L-S-11-12-13-14  6-15-8  9-10-16. 

Error:  mucy  (for  “much”). 

Key:  21-N-G-R-I-11-12-13-14  6  15  8  or  25-N-G-R-I- 
S-11-12-13-14-6-15  8-16. 

Error:  i*  in  is  (for  “is  in  his”). 

Key:  24-N-GR-I-K-L-S-l  1-12-13-6-15-8-9-10-16. 

Error:  a  Iw  way  (for  “a  lawful  way”). 

Key:  Perhaps  20.  More  likely  24-N-G-R-I-K-L  S 
11-12-13-14-6-15-8-9-10-16. 

Error:  of  tit,  they  (for  “of  it,  they”). 

Key:  27-N-Q-S-12-13-16. 

Note  the  two  t’s  in  the  original  copy  coming 
one  after  the  other.  These  tend  to  create  a 
more  vivid  /-impression  and  force  it  to  the 
fore  of  the  student’s  consciousness.  He  is 
working  on  the  combination  level,  without 
doubt.  The  error  is  a  transposition. 

Error:  to  whose  whim  his  (for  “to  those  whom 
his”)  (2  errors). 

Key:  25-M-N-Q-R-.S  11-12-13-14-15-16. 

Clearly  the  dominant  cause  of  these  errors 
is  “reading  too  far  ahead  of  the  fingers.”  The 
typist  tried  to  execute  “those”  on  the  combi- 
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nation  level  when  his  attention  was  gripped 
by  “whom  his.”  He  very  likely  sensed  that 
an  error  of  some  kind  was  made  on  “those”  . 
and  he  became  rattled  on  the  next  word,  but 
his  attention  again  was  on  “his.”  In  each 
case  improvement  can  only  be  effected  by 
slowing  down  the  process  of  copy-getting ; 
and  the  best  practice  matter  would  be  the 
sentence  in  which  the.se  errors  occurred. 

We  are  quite  well  aware  that  there  is  an 
unceasing  demand  from  teachers  of  type¬ 
writing  for  specific  directions  as  to  how  to 
do  this  or  that  thing  connected  with  their 
work.  This  demand  has  always  led  in  the 
past  to  attempts  to  supply  it.  Much  ink  has 
been  spilled  and  many  words  spoken  in  an 
attempt  to  do  this  very  thing  in  the  field  of 
error  analysis  and  so-called  “corrective  drill.” 
In  so  far  as  these  attempts  have  been  based 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  particular 
problems  considered,  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  they  should  be  lauded.  But  when,  as  has 
too  often  been  the  case,  they  are  based  on  a 
superficial  or  theoretical  analysis  of  skill,  or 
liave  resulted  in  wasteful  drills  and  exercises 
in  the  classroom,  we  cannot  but  deprecate 
the  effort. 

We  shall  welcome  corrections  or  additions 
to  the  analysis  table  given  in  this  issue.  If 
teachers  will  use  it  in  studying  the  errors  of 
their  students  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a  few 
errors  will  be  found  that  cannot  be  allocated 
according  to  the  divisions  of  this  table.  If  so, 
let  us  have  a  copy  of  the  material  as  it  was 
intended  to  be  typed,  along  with  an  exact 
copy  of  the  way  it  was  typed,  and  we  shall  try 
to  help  you. 

The  Treatment  of  Errors 

We  have  already  covered  this  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view  in  our  issue  of  November, 
1930,  pages  85  and  86.  At  the  risk  of  boring 
you  with  a  little  repetition,  let  us  emphasize 
that,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  the  only  peda- 
gogically  defensible  and  the  most  practical  way 
to  eliminate  any  particular  error  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  technique  sufficiently  to  substitute 
accurate  control  of  similar  situations  is  to 
practice  intensively 

(1)  on  the  stroke,  combination,  or  word  in  which 
the  error  occurred;  and 

(2)  to  fit  that  stroke,  combination,  or  word  into  the 
situation  in  which  the  error  occurred — usually  into  a 
sentence — and  practice  that  until  it  can  be  typed  with 
the  greatest  possible  speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency. 

To  accomplish  this,  choose  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  unit  the  typist  can  handle  effectively; 
the  combination  in  preference  to  the  stroke, 
the  word  in  preference  to  the  combination, 
and  the  sentence  in  preference  to  the  word. 
The  criterion  is  “effective  technique,”  skillful 
execution.  For  instance,  if  this  cannot  be 


attained  while  practicing  the  word,  deal  with 
the  stroke  first ;  then  deal  with  the  word ;  and 
finally  with  the  sentence.  On  each  level  put 
into  effect  the  proper  practice  methods  already 
described  in  these  articles. 

Always  pursue  all  practice  on  the  highest 
possible  levels  of  speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency, 
remembering  that  each  of  these  three  factors 
must  needs  be  improved  one  at  a  time,  thus 
often  causing  a  temporary  loss  of  control  of 
the  other  two. 

'  Lastly,  discard  all  incorrect  notions  and 
prejudices  with  reference  to  the  evils  (?)  of 
repetition  and,  after  making  certain  that  such 
practice  is  fully  motivated,  use  this  principle 
of  repetition  in  its  proper  place  to  fix  and 
improve  the  new  and  more  dependable  habits 
upon  which  the  typist  must  build  his  skill. 
Without  carefully  motivated,  timed,  and  di¬ 
rected  repetition  of  a  given  act  or  set  of  acts, 
there  is  no  way  to  fix  any  kind  of  a  habit. 
The  value  of  the  repetition  increases  directly 
with  the  constancy  of  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
peated  act  and  with  the  strength  of  purpose 
and  intelligence  with  which  it  is  repeated. 

If  any  of  these  conditions  are  violated,  we 
shall  all  agree  that  such  repetition  lacks  some¬ 
thing;  but  it  will  surely  be  a  sorry  day  when 
we  shall  have  to  abandon  repetition  because 
of  a  total  lack  of  purpose  and  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  students  and  teachers. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Digest  of  State  Meetings 

(Concluded  from  page  203) 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Los 
•Angeles,  December  18. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  Frank  Bohn,  formerly  feature  writer  for  New 
York  Times,  The  New  Economic  Map  of  the 
United  States. 

New  Officers : 

President,  M.  L.  Pearson,  Pasadena  Junior  College, 
Pasadena 

First  Vice-President,  John  R.  Baker,  High  School, 
Glendale 

Second  Vice-President,  Robert  M.  Richardson, 
Edison  Junior  High  School,  Los  Angeles 
Treasurer,  M.  H.  Tuttle,  Huntington  Park  High 
School,  Huntington  Park 

FLORIDA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION, 
Department  of  Commercial  Education,  Or¬ 
lando,  November  27-29.  Chairman,  Miss 
Beulah  Dalton,  I,andon  Senior  High  School, 
Jacksonville. 

Speakers : 

Harry  Collins  Spillman,  Lecturer,  Ir  I  Were  a 
Teacher  Again;  R,  L.  Goulding,  Chairman  of 
Production  Committee  for  Commercial  Subjects,  led 
discussion  of  The  Courses  op  Study  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects;  B.  M.  Craig,  Ocala  High  School, 
presented  his  committee’s  report  on  the  Constitution 
AND  By-Laws  op  the  Department  op  Commercial 
Education. 


George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Celebration  in  ig^z 

Speech  by  the  Hon.  Sol  Bloom^  of  New  York 

Associatt  Director,  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Delivered  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System, 
June  12,  1930  and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
June  16,  1930 

To  understand  George  Washington  and  what 
he  means  to  America  of  today  we  must  think 
of  him  as  a  man“  and  not  as  an  ideal. 

As  a  man  we  can  more  nearly  take  his 
measure  and  estimate  his  greatness.  The*“ 
glamor  that  has  surround^  his  name  has 
tended  to  obscure  his  human  qualities. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell®®  upon  the 
heroic  side  of  our  greatest  American.  I  want 
to  impress  upon  the  people  of  this  country 
that  George*®  Washington  was  a  normal  man, 
subject  to  normal  temptations,  normal  per¬ 
plexities,  and  normal  sorrows. 

The  greatness  of  George  Washington  lies^®® 
in  the  fact  that  he  surmounted  tremendous  ob¬ 
stacles  and  accomplished  his  purposes  through 
sheer  force  of  character  and  perseverance. 

Let^^  us  consider  George  Washington's 
career  in  the  order  of  his  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments. 

First,  there  is  the  boy,  the  son  of^*®  a 
Virgfinia  farmer,  living  in  the  country  and 
having  limited  educational  advantages. 

This  boy,  destined  by  Providence  for  such 
historic^*®  achievements,  was  a  normal  boy. 
He  was  in  every  sense  a  good  boy,  obedient 
and  ambitious.  Although  he  had  scanp*® 
opportunities  for  schooling,  he  made  the  most 
of  what  he  had. 

At  an  age  when  other  boys  are  mostly 
concerned^  in  sports  and  play,  George 
Washington  was  seriously  devoted  to  the  study 
of  a  profession.  When  barely  16  years  old“® 
he  was  commissioned  to  perform  a  resiwnsible 
piece  of  surveying  work  which  sent  him  into 
the  wilderness.  There  he  encountered*®®  dan¬ 
gers  and  privations  that  would  have  daunted 
a  less  sturdy  soul.  That  he  performed  this 
work  of  surveying  well  has*®®  been  shown  by 
repeated  resurveys  along  the  lines  he  laid 
down.  In  all  of  these  travels  George  Wash¬ 
ington  was  marvelously**®  observant  and  found 
time  to  make  notes  of  what  he  saw  that  served 
him  well  in  later  life. 

We  find*®®  him  again,  when  not  yet  of  age, 
commissioned  to  perform  important  military 
and  diplomatic  exploits  into  the  frontier 
country. 


Inheriting**®  the  great  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon,  while  still  a  young  man,  George 
Washington  showed  unusual  interest  in  the 
subject  of*®®  farming.  He  was  the  first  scien¬ 
tific  farmer  in  this  country.  He  was  the  first 
student  of  methods  of  improving  live  stock,®*® 
of  rotating  crops,  and  of  diversified  husbandry. 
Had  George  Washington  done  nothing  more 
than  devote  himself  to  the  study  of**®  agri¬ 
culture,  he  would  have  been  America’s  pioneer 
authority  on  that  subject. 

Not  only  was  George  Washington  a  farmer, 
but  he®®®  was  one  of  the  foremost  business 
men  of  his  time.  He  knew  how  to  make  his 
farms  profitable.  He  had®*®  a  commercial 
vision  far  beyond  his  contemporaries.  He 
organized  corporations,  opened  mines  and 
quarries,  and  did  a  considerable  shipping 
business.®®® 

George  Washington  was  the  first  inland- 
waterways  advocate.  He  actually  surveyed 
and  planned  waterway  connections  between  the 
Ohio  Valley  and®*®  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  he  was  unable  to  complete  because  of 
the  stress  of  the  times. 

George  Washington  looked  beyond®*®  the 
boundaries  of  the  original  thirteen  Colonies 
and  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean 
as  the  limits  of  the*®®  future  Republic.  To 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  due 
that  impetus  to  foreign  trade  which  has 
ever**®  been  America’s  outstanding  business 
policy. 

Although  he  lived  in  a  period  that  produced 
many  great  men  of  varied  attainments,  in*®® 
every  character  Washington  was  superior 
to  all. 

But  George  Washington  was  too  great  a 
man  to  live  in  the  peaceful®*®  security  of  his 
plantation  home.  The  times  called  for  leader¬ 
ship.  The  state  of  the  colonies  demanded  the 
resourcefulness,  the  courage,®*®  the  calm  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  character  of  its  greatest  men. 
George  Washington  had  all  of  these  qualities 
to  a  greater*^  extent  than  any  other  man  upon 
American  soil.  ^  He  was  a  natural  leader  and 
instilled  into  his  countrymen  that  spirit**®  of 
confidence  and  devotion  which  made  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  a  possibility. 
His  leadership  overcame  conditions^  so  dis¬ 
piriting  and  so  discouraging  that  only  he,  of 
all  the  great  men  of  his  time,  could  have 
established  our**®  independence  and  enduring 
Government. 

It  was  George  Washin^on  who  realized 
more  than  any  man  of  his  time  what  the  free¬ 
dom**®  of  the  Colonies  meant  to  the  men  and 
women  who  were  to  come  after  him.  It  was 
his  counsel,  his*®®  judgment,  and  his  sure 
knowledge  of  men  that  guided  the  infant  Re- 
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public  in  the  formation  of  our  present  system 
of72o  Federal  administration. 

In  advocating  American  independence 
George  Washington  staked  his  life,  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  interests  of  his  family.  He^*® 
realized,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man, 
the  hazards  and  uncertainties  of  a  war  for 
independence.  Yet,  having  decided^®®  that  such 
a  war  was  inevitable,  George  Washington 
brought  to  the  leadership  of  that  war  every 
quality  necessary  for  victory.^®® 

Great  as  were  George  Washington’s  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  soldier,  far  greater  were  his 
achievements  as  a  statesman  and  a  citizen.*®® 
As  the  first  President,  he  faced  problems 
never  faced  by  any  man.  By  his  wisdom,  by 
his  patience,  by  his*“  persistence,  he  molded 
the  destinies  of  the  young  Republic  and  placed 
it  upon  a  sure  foundation  for  future  growth. 
As*^®  we  study  the  life  of  this  great  man  there 
develop  new  and  interesting  phases  of  his 
character. 

Has  America  sufficiently*®®  honored  the 
memory  of  George  Washington?  I  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  say  it  has  not.  It  is  gratifying  to  every 
.American  citizen  to**®  realize  that  the  United 
States  is  preparing  now  to  express  in  the  most 
appropriate  way  possible  the  honor  which 
is®®®  his  due. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George®-®  Washington  which  will 
be  observed  in  1932,  has  created  a  commission 
to  formulate  plans  to  fittingly  honor®^®  his 
memory. 

At  the  head  of  this  commission  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Other  members  of 
the  commission®®®  are  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  four  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors,  four®*®  members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  eight  presidential  commis¬ 
sioners.  That  commission  has  delegated  the 
formulation  of  plans  and  organization^®®®  of 
the  work  to  two  associate  directors,  Lieut. 
Col.  U.  S.  Grant,  3d,  and  myself. 

Congress  has  asked  the  governors^®®®  of  the 
various  states  to  appoint  State  commissions 
to  cooperate  with  the  national  commission. 
This  is  one  way  the  associate^®^®  directors 
hope  to  make  this  celebration  nation-wide  and 
all-American. 

We  have  no  exposition  in  mind.  There  will 
be'®®®  no  world’s  fair,  no  concentration  of 
material  evidences  of  the  Nation’s  growth. 

The  celebration  will  be  in  the  hearts  of'®*® 
the  people  themselves.  It  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  revival  of  knowledge  of  and  appreciation 
for  our  greatest"®®  American,  and  the  greatest 
human  being  in  all  history. 

The  Federal  Government  has  authorized  the 
publication  of  all  of  the"^®  definitive  writings 
of  George  Washington,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  memorial  edition  in  approximately 
25  volumes.  The  great"*®  memorial  boule¬ 
vard  between  Washington  and  Mount  Vernon 
is  under  construction  and  will  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  highways  in"*®  all  the  world. 
A  regional  park  system  for  the  National 
Capital,  unsurpassed  in  America,  is  now 
authorized  by  Congress  as"*®  a  George  Wash¬ 


ington  Memorial  Parkway.  This  great  park¬ 
way  wdll  include  some  of  the  beautiful  and 
historic  places  with  which  George'^®®  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  intimately  identified. 

Congress  has  also  established  Wakefield, 
Washington’s  birthplace  in  Virginia,  as  a 
national  park  and  will'^^®  erect  upon  the  site 
a  replica  of  the  house  in  which  George 
Washington  was  born.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  build'-*®  in  the  city  of  Washington  a  great 
George  Washington  memorial  auditorium, 
which  is  most  urgently  needed. 

These  are  Federal  projects'^*®  contributed; 
or  to  be  contributed,  by  the  Government  itself. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  associate  directors  to 
bring  the'^*®  message  of  George  Washington 
to  every  group  of  citizens  in  the  United  States. 
We  want  to  offer  an  opportunity  to'*®®  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  national  celebration. 

In  our  plans  it  is  proposed  to'**®  foster  and 
encourage  in  all  parts  of  the  country  local, 
regional,  and  state  celebrations.  These  cele¬ 
brations  the  people  themselves'**®  will  organize 
and  take  part  in  them,  It  is  hoped  that  in 
1932  there  will  not  be  a'*®®  schoolroom  or 
school  building  in  the  United  States  without 
its  pictures  of  George  Washington,  It  is 
hoped  that  there  will'**®  not  be  a  school  or 
a  church  or  a  home  that  will  not  display  the 
American  flag,  with  appropriate  reminders'*®® 
of  what  it  means  in  our  national  life.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  essay  contests,  pageants, 
plays,  and  exercises  of'**®  similar  kinds  in 
public  schools.  In  like  manner  we  want  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  all  clubs,  associations, 
fraternal  organizations,"*®  and  miscellaneous 
groups  of  people. 

Not  only  do  we  want  to  impress  upon  the 
Nation  its  debt  to  George  Washington'**®  but 
also  our  debt  to  other  heroes  associated  with 
him.  We  want  to  remember  those  splendid 
men  and  women,  many'**®  of  them  of  foreign 
birth,  who  offered  their  lives  upon  the  altar 
of  American  independence.  We  want  to  re¬ 
member  Von  Steuben,'®®®  De  Kalb,  and  the 
Muhlenbergs.  We  want  to  remember  Carroll, 
Barry,  Knox,  and  the  host  of  other  Irish 
patriots.  We'®*®  want  to  remember  with  grati¬ 
tude  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  and  other  Polish 
heroes.  We  want  to  remember  Lafayette, 
Rochambeau,  and  De  Grasse,'®*®  and  all  that 
other  host  of  equally  heroic  men  and  women 
of  the  Italian,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  other 
European  races,'®*®  who  performed  their  parts 
so  valiantly.  Many  of  them  came  from  across 
the  seas  to  help  the  cause  of  the  Colonies.'®*® 

George  Washington  was  the  magnet  who 
drew  all  those  brave  men  to  him.  George 
Washington  was  a  man,  above  all'®®®  others, 
who  inspired  confidence  and  devotion  among 
those  ragged,  hungry,  and  suffering  troops  who 
struggled  bravely  and  triumphantly  forward 
under'®*®  his  leadership. 

We  Americans  today  still  have  our  differ¬ 
ences  in  origin  and  in  character.  We  still  have 
our  different  viewpoints'®*®  and  our  different 
opinions.  We  still  struggle  for  various  ideals 
and  principles,  but  we  can  all  rally  today 
under  the’®*®  leadership  of  George  Washing- 
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raided  a  market  to  get  a  ham/“  It  was  a  dark, 
rainy  day.  The  air  was  thick.  All  was  grim. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  wrath.*® 

Other  men  hated  the  men  in  gray,  but  Ned 
was  eager  to  greet  them.  He  would  aid  them 
and  would*®  meet  them ;  then  Anna  and  Hattie 
would  get  them  a  meal. 

Ted  had  them  come  with  him.  The  men 
ini®®  gray  were  gay.  They  came  with  Ted. 
They  met  Anna  and  Hattie  and  they  all  made 
merry. 

Ted,  Anna,  and^^®  Hattie  did  a  deed  that  will 
remain  in  the  memory  of  the  men  in  gray. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  here**®  in  the  country  and 
will  remain  a  month.  I  came  here  with  a  little 
money,  but  the  truth  is  that**®  at  this  time 
I  am  without  any.  I  am  rated  well  where 
you  are.  Could  you  get  me  the  little**®  I  need 
today?  Yours  truly. 

Dear  Sir:  Where  were  you  when  I  came? 

I  cannot  come  today,  but  I  would^®  like  to 
go  to  the  game  with  you.  Is  there  any  other 
time  that  I  could  get  a  ticket?  Are^^®  there 
many  going?  Where  and  when  may  I  meet 
you?  Yours  truly, 

Dear  Sir :  You  meant  me  to  get  that"*® 
grain,  did  you  not?  Those  other  men  needed 
it  too.  They  will  be  here  today.  The  grain  is 
not  good.^*®  All  of  it  is  green.  The  mill 
would  not  take  any  of  it.  Maybe  I  can  get 
what  you  desire^*®  by  going  into  the  market. 
I  will  remain  here  a  day  more.  Yours 
truly,  (294) 

Chapter  Two 

Dear  Sir :  I  would  like  to  have  you  visit 
the  Ames  people  this  season  to  see  if  there  is 
any^®  chance  of  selling  them  some  silk.  If  you 
can  stay  with  them  I  think  that  you  can  sell 
them  at*®  least  a  little  silk.  In  your  spare 
hours  make  an  analysis  of  your  system  of 
making  sales  to  see  if*®  you  cannot  think  of 
some  scheme  that  will  get  this  business  for 
our  mill. 

I  am  having  our  staff  make*®  sketches  that 
Mr.  Ames  may  see  this  silk  made  into  ladies’ 
dresses. 

Mr.  Lynch  says  these  people  are  not  easy*®® 
to  sell,  but  there  must  be  some  means  of  get¬ 
ting  part  of  their  business.  Yours  truly. 


ton,  as  did  those  splendid  Americans  of  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

In  honoring  the  memory  of  George***® 
Washington,  there  can  be  no  division  and  no 
dispute.  He  is  so  transcendently  great  as  to 
continue  his  influence  down**®®  through  the 
years.  In  all  the  records  of  his  life,  in  every 
letter,  speech,  and  act,  which  can  be  traced**^® 
to  him,  there  is  not  one  weakness,  or  one 
mistake.  Wherever  the  flag  flies  today,  those 
under  its  protecting  folds***®  should  remember 
that  it  was  George  Washington  who  estab¬ 
lished  that  flag  and  what  it  stands  for.  In  a 
world  of***®  bitterness,  hostility,  and  oppres¬ 
sion  George  Washington  brought  freedom  and 
human  liberty.  Wherever  people  are  free, 
they  should  remember  those  men***®  who  gave 
the  world  freedom.  Wherever  there  is  pro¬ 
tection,  peace,  and  security,  a  prayer  of  thanks¬ 
giving  should  be  offered  that**®®  George 
Washington  lived  and  wrought. 

We  of  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Commission  have  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
It  is  our  duty**2®  to  arouse  throughout  the 
Nation  a  proper  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
founder  of  the  Republic.  In  this  task  we  can¬ 
not***®  act  alone. 

It  is  for  all  Americans  of  all  nationalities 
and  all  creeds,  of  all  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances,  to  make*®*®  the  year  1932  a  year  of 
thought  and  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
George  Washington.  He  was***®  so  intimately 
associated  with  all  affairs  of  life,  with  the 
church,  with  statesmanship,  with  agriculture, 
with  business,  with  education,  with*®®®  com¬ 
merce  and,  in  fact,  every  phase  of  exalted 
citizenship,  that  no  class  of  our  people  can 
disregard  their  debt  to*®-®  him. 

In  the  task  before  us  we  want  the  people 
themselves  to  give  us  suggestions  upon  various 
phases  of  the*®*®  celebration.  Correspondence 
is  solicited  upon  any  phase  of  the  program. 
It  is  especially  desired  that  officers  of  towns, 
cities,  and*®*®  school  districts  write  their  views 
upon  the  subject.  The  associate  directors  also 
will  welcome  communications  from  officers  of 
all  kinds*®*®  of  civic  organizations,  both  local 
and  general.  All  such  suggestions  will  be 
given  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Please 
address  your®®*®  suggestions  to  the  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

So  let  us  now  dedicate  in  our  hearts  the 
memory®®®®  of  this  man.  Let  us  resolve  that 
we  shall  do  him  honor  and  reverence  for  what 
he  was  and  what®®*®  he  has  given  to  us.  I 
leave  with  you  this  appeal  tonight  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  all,  in  the  freedom  and  enlightenment®®*® 
which  George  Washington  brought  into  the 
world.  (2067) 


Supplementary  Lesson  Drills 

Chapter  One 

The  Men  in  Gray.  The  men  that  met  the 
enemy  were  eager  to  get  a  good  meal.  They 
could  get  a  little  to®®  eat,  but  they  needed 
more.  They  raided  a  train  to  get  money.  They 


Dear  Sir :  I  have*®®  a  scheme  to  sell  more 
steel  to  the  Green  Valley  Mill.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  see  it.  It**®  will  mean  more  money 
for  the  coming  season,  and  it  will  save  you 
much  time. 

Can  you  spare  an  hour**®  today?  I  shall 
come  in  if  you  are  not  too  busy  to  settle  this 
matter.  Very  truly  yours. 

Dear  Sir.:**®  The  cause  of  much  of  the 
slackening  in  business  traces  back  to  the  lack 
of  system  in  public  works.  If®®®  public  work 
could  be  given  at  such  times  as  this,  when 
men  are  not  busy,  there  would  be  work  to®®® 
spare  and  much  more  business  for  everyone. 
Those  at  the  head  of  affairs  must  accede  to 
the  needs  of  the®*®  people  and  make  plans  which 
will  save  them  from  seasons  like  this,  such  as 
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Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the 
country.  Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges — now  or  later.  Half  of  the  state  universities 
have  selected  our  candidates.  Dependable  service.  Em¬ 
ployers  report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

SPECIALISTS*  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Pregident  Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Five  Out  of  Thirteen 

During  a  period  of  years,  one  of  the  large  cities  of 
this  country  has,  almost  every  year,  taken  one  or  more 
of  our  nominees  for  vacant  commercial  positions,  and 
these  teachers  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  Head 
of  the  Department  in  each  of  five  out  of  thirteen  High 
Schools  is  a  man  who  was  originally  engaged  on  our 
recommendation.  Besides,  there  are  now  fourteen 
other  commercial  teachers  employed  in  this  city,  on 
our  recommendation.  May  we  help  you? 

- o - 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Speeialiet) 

Larcom  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass. 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr. 
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spreading  of  public  work  over  the“®  year  and 
not  having  it  all  come  at  one  time  as  has  been 
the  case. 

As  you  read  in  your^®®  paper  before  the 
meeting,  I  think  that  part  of  the  work  at  the 
bridge  over  the  river  could  be  taken*®®  care  of 
first,  and  other  work  could  be  ready  after  that 
has  been  put  in  shape.  Your  plea  for  the**® 
laboring  man  will  be  read  by  many  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  help  to  him  in  his  cause.  Yours**® 
very  truly,  (342) 

Chapter  Three 

Dear  Sir:  I  believe  that  people  in  general 
will  want  to  hear  about  the  action  that  was 
taken  by  the*®  day  laborers  at  the  meeting 
Saturday  evening.  Several  men  were  talking 
about  the  situation  this  morning  and  they  said 
that*®  work  is  very  scarce. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  publish 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in®®  the  evening 
paper  and  let  the  public  know  the  truth  about 
the  matter.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 
Yours*®  truly. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
several  of  the  models  were  broken  when  you 
received  your*®®  order.  They  were  well  packed 
and  should  have  reached  you  in  good  shape. 
The  models  I  have  left  are  small**®  ones,  and 
I  am  shipping  several  of  them  to  you.  I  am 
also  ordering  several  more  of  the  big  models**® 
and,  if  you  need  any  more,  let  me  know.  Very 
truly  yours. 

Dear  Sir :  Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  Jones*®® 
since  the  first  of  this  month?  Did  he  tell  you 
that  he  wrote  me  about  the  paving  job  which 
your**®  company  desires  to  take  over  for  this 
city?  I  know  that  much  of  our  road  system 
is  not  in  good*®®  shape,  but  other  roads  can¬ 
not  be  laid  at  this  time.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
talk  to  Jones  the  next**®  time  he  is  here. 
Yours  truly, 

Dear  Sir:  I  notice  that  the  market  leaders 
are  low  today.  Many  shares  are**®  selling  near 
par.  If  Steel  nears  150,  let  me  know,  as  I  shall 
want  fifty  shares.  If  a*®®  bear  attack  hammers 
CJeneral  Motors  lower,  I  may  want  some 
shares  of  it  too.  Yours  very  truly. 

Dear  Sir :  Our**®  book  sales  have  been  very 
low  lately.  Will  you  talk  to  the  dealers  in 
your  county  and  get  their  opinion*®®  in  regard 
to  taking  some  space  in  the  daily  papers  and 
publishing  sketches  from  the  books  from  day 
to  day?**®  If  all  the  dealers  went  together, 
it  would  not  take  much  money  from  any  of 
them,  and  I  believe  our**®  future  sales  would 
be  greatly  increased.  Very  truly  yours,  (349) 

Review  Practice  on  the 
Brie]  Forms 

From  ^^Progressive  Dictation" 

•  By  Lillian  Grissom  Wilson 

Unit  3. — Dear  Sir:  When  you  were  in  the 
country  the  other  day,  I  meant  to  make  you 
take  a  little  leg*®  of  lamb,  but  my  man  did 
not  get  it  ready  in  time. 


I  would  like  to  take  it  to  you*®  when  I  come 
in.  Where  could  I  meet  you?  Maybe  I  could 
take  it  to  the  mill.  It  could  remain*®  there 
with  those  men  all  day,  could  it  not?  I  can 
get  it  ready  any  day,  but  the  truth  is,*®  I 
would  like  to  kill  the  lamb  late  in  the  month. 
Maybe  you  can  come  into  the  country  then 
and*®®  get  what  you  would  like  of  it.  C^n  you 
give  me  a  date  when  you  can  come?  Yours 
truly,  (119) 

Unit  4. — Dear  Sir:  You  should  have  been  at 
the  game  Labor  Day.  Our  team  was  in  good 
form  and  won  without*®  changing  a  player. 
Before  the  game  most  people  felt  a  fear  about 
the  end,  but  every  play  was  good.  The*®  other 
team  was  never  able  to  check  our  men  for  a 
minute. 

Everyone  did  well,  but  Jack  was  the 
most®®  able  player.  He  made  a  very  good  hit 
each  time  he  had  a  chance  at  the  bat.  From 
what  I*®  hear,  he  will  not  play  with  our  men 
much  more.  A  league  team  will  have  him  in 
a  brief  time.*®®  I  shall  be  happy  about  the 
change,  which  will  make  him  able  to  live  well. 
He  is  bound  to  get**®  good  pay  in  a  league 
team,  for  he  has  been  a  very  good  player  here. 
After  the  game  was  over,**®  everyone  felt  it 
was  the  most  dashing  game  he  had  been  to 
this  month.  I  fear  our  team  will  not*®®  ever 
play  a  game  like  it  without  Jack.  Yours 
truly,  (170) 

No  one  preaches  better  than  the  Ant — and 
she  says  nothing. — Poor  Richard,  (13) 


A  Squirrel  T eaches  M.e  a  Lesson 

By  Margaret  A.  Bartlett 

In  “Tlx  Flower  Grower” 

“If  anything  is  in  your  way,  climb  a  tree  and 
find  the  way  around  it.” 

No,  perhaps,  you  can’t  actually*®  do  that — 
the  way  the  squirrel  I  watched  this  last  sum¬ 
mer  did — but  figuratively  you  can.  This  squirrel 
of  which*®  I  speak  drove  home  a  lesson  to  me 
that  would,  I  think,  do  us  all  good.  You’d 
like  to  hear®®  the  story,  I  know. 

After  one  of  our  summer  afternoon  showers 
in  the  mountains,  I  went  out  of  the  dark*®  little 
cabin  to  get  a  drink  of  the  fresh-washed  air. 
The  grass  was  drenched — without  boots  one 
couldn’t  go*®®  for  a  walk— but  I  picked  my 
way  carefully  to  a  gray  two-ton  boulder  be¬ 
tween  the  aspen-covered  mountainside**®  and 
a  clump  of  pines,  and  perched  on  its  top — 
perched,  nothing  more,  and  thought  of  nothing. 

Suddenly  the  whisk**®  of  a  bushy  tail  caught 
my  eye.  It  belonged  to  the  little  gray  squirrel 
we  had  seen  so  often  carrying*®®  black  old 
toadstools  to  its  nest  in  the  pines.  He  had 
one  now.  But  he  wasn’t  going  like  a  streak**® 
toward  the  pines.  He  was  sitting  on  his 
haunches,  watching  me.  Why?  I  thought.  I 
wouldn’t  hurt  him.  I  sat*®®  like  a  statue. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  I  knew  the  reason. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  squirrel’s  runway.  He**® 
always,  I  remembered,  leaped  atop  that  boulder, 
dropped  to  the  ground,  scampered  through  the 
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grass  till  he  reached  the  fence,**®  and  then  flew 
along  it  till  he  came  to  the  pine  nearest  his 
home. 

I  scarcely  breathed:  I  refused  to*®®  blink. 
But  the  squirrel  wouldn’t  come  nearer. 

Of  a  sudden  he  leaped  to  one  side,  hurled 
himself  up  a  tall**®  pine,  the  while  he  rattled 
off  epithets  at  me  that  fairly  made  my  ears 
burn!  But  he  didn’t  drop  his*®®  toadstool. 
Oh,  no !  He  clung  to  that  throughout  all  his 
jabbering.  I  wondered  how  he  ever  man¬ 
aged  it. 

About  ten®*®  feet  from  the  ground,  he  ran 
out  on  a  limb,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  glittering 
as  he  scolded.  Another**®  five  feet  and  he  ran 
to  the  tip  of  a  second  limb— scolding,  scolding, 
scolding — laying  down  the  law  to*®®  me  in  the 
worst  way.  Six,  eight  times  he  ran  out  to  the 
tip  of  a  limb,  on  the  side**®  of  the  tree  nearest 
me,  and  told  me  what  he  thought  of  me. 

And  then,  all  was  silent — so,  so*®®  silent 
after  the  clattering  chatter  of  the  minutes 
before.  I  still  sat  like  a  stone  image,  my  eyes 
alone  moving.**®  I  searched  the  tree  with 
them,  and  at  last  located  the  little  gray  imp, 
still  with  the  toadstool  in  his**®  mouth,  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  tree.  He  was  still  watching, 
me,  but  he  was  coming  down,  and  he*®®  wasn’t 
making  a  sound.  Down,  down,  down  he  came, 
and  every  inch  of  the  way  his  eyes  were 
on  me.**® 

Three  feet  from  the  ground,  he  leaped  to 
the  left,  disappeared  in  the  brush,  reappeared 
on  the  top  of  a*®®  small  boulder,  dropped 
again  out  of  sight,  looked  up  at  me  from 
directly  opposite,  and  then,  in  a  flash,  was®*® 
back  on  his  old  runway,  and  skimming  the  log 
rail  of  the  fence,  as  he  carried  his  tidbit 
safely  home.®*® 

He  had  met  with  something.  It  had  made 
him  furious.  But  he  had  been  undaunted  by 
it.  Securing  a  vantage®®®  point  from  the  top 
of  a  tree,  he  had  carefully  surveyed  the  situ¬ 
ation,  mapi^d  out  his  route,  and  descended 
to®*®  carry  it  out  in  detail. 

My  hat[s  off  to  you,  little  squirrel,  I  thought, 
as  he  vanished  in  the  tree*®®  tops.  You’re  only 
a  tiny  furry  animal,  but  there  are  humans 
aplenty  who  would  have  stayed  on  the  ground 
pd®*®  bemoaned  the  fact  that  something  stood 
in  their  way,  while  you  got  a  view  of  the 
situation,  figured  a  plan**®  to  skirt  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  won  your  end.  I,  for  one,  shall 
not  forget  1  (654) 

{This  may  be  read  af^r  the  student  has  completed 
the  study  of  the  eighth  lesson  of  the  Manual) 


A  cheerful  spirit  gets  on  quick,  a  grumbler 
in  the  mud  will  stick.  (13) 

Wy  Buys  Another  Business 

By  Roberf  R.  Updegraff 

Reprinted  in  Shorthand  by  permission  of  the  Author 
and  of  ^'System" 

{Concluded  from  the  January  issue) 

On  a  certain  afternoon**®®  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  Addison  V.  Winchester,  ^ck  in 
America  again,  was  motoring  to  a  little  town 


in  southeast  Pennsylvania.  In***®  the  car  with 
him  were  Woodley  Williams  and  Roger 
Strang,  the  latter  his  efficiency  engineer,  who 
kept  “V.  W.”  in***®  touch  with  production 
matters  in  all  of  his  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises.  Williams  and  Strang  formed  “V.  W.’s” 
personal  staff  and  acted***®  as  his  eyes  and 
ears.  This  morning  the  trio  was  on  a  buying 
mission. 

“Ordinarily,  I  w'ouldn’t  do  this,’’  Win¬ 
chester***®  was  saying.  “I’d  let  Handerson 
handle  it  himself.  But  in  this  case  we  can’t 
risk  a  slip.  We’ve  got  to**®®  get  this  business 
or  all  Handerson’s  work  on  the  electric 
process  is  wasted.  His  process  is  simpler 
than  the  one***®  this  man  Waterhouse  has 
worked  out,  but  it  infringes  Waterhouse’s 
patent  in  a  fundamental  way,  so  we’ll  have  to 
buy***®  Waterhouse’s  business.’’ 

Buying  businesses  was  “V.  W.’s’’  particular 
hobby.  It  was  a  rare  year  that  he  didn’t  pick 
up  three**®®  or  four  young  and  promising,  or 
old  and  moribund,  businesses,  ranging  from 
starch  factories  to  chains  of  stores,  and 
build***®  them  into  profit  payers.  So  many 
were  the  business  letterheads  bearing  his  name 
as  president  that  he  was  often  spoken*®®®  of 
in  business  circles  as  “the  letterhead  presi¬ 
dent.’’  Some  businesses  he  sold  at  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  after  building  them  up,*®*®  and 
some  he  held  onto  for  years. 

“As  I  understand  it,  we’re  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  to  this  man  Waterhouse*®*®  about  the 
patent  on  his  electric  process,’’  said  Roger 
Strang. 

“No,”  said  Winchester.  “We’ll  just  swallow 
the  business  whole  iP®*®  the  old  fellow  will 
sell.  We  know  he  has  applied  for  the  patent 
in  the  name  of  the  company,  so*®*®  we’re  all 
right  on  that  score.  He  probably  hasn’t  any 
idea  of  the  potentialities  of  the  process — and 
it  wouldn’t*®®®  have  such  potentialities  in  his 
hands,  either.  It  requires  capital  to  equip  to 
use  it  in  a  large  way,  and***®  it  is  only  in  large- 
scale  production  that  the  big  saving  in  costs 
can  be  made  ...  so  mum  is  the*®*®  word.” 

By  this  time  they  had  pulled  up  in  front  of 
the  modest  little  group  of  frame  buildings 
which  housed*®*®  the  firm  of  Waterhouse  and 
Company. 

The  old  man,  his  son,  and  his  bookkeeper, 
a  stoop-shouldered  old  fellow  in***®  an  alpaca 
coat,  were  waiting  for  them  in  the  bare  little 
office  in  the  main  building,  having  been  notified 
of**®®  their  proposed  visit  by  telephone. 

Waterhouse,  with  whom  Winchester  had 
already  had  preliminary  negotiations,  was  an 
old  man,  typical  inventor***®  type.  He  had 
worked  out  an  electric  process  and  “V.  W.” 
had  learned  through  underground  channels 
that  he  would  very***®  likely  be  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  patent  priority  over  the  claim  of  the 
Western  Arlithic  Company.  He  had  promptly 
started  negotiations***®  for  the  purchase  of  the 
business  and  was  here  this  morning  to  see  it 
through. 

Being  an  adroit  closer  of***®  deals  it  took 
less  than  half  an  hour  for  Winchester  to  com¬ 
plete  the  purchase.  For  a  consideration  of 
sixty-five**®®  thousand  dollars,  Roger  Strang, 
as  a  dummy,  received  a  deed  to  the  business. 
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plant,  fixtures,  good  will,  all  patents,  patent^®” 
rights,  and  so  on,  of  Waterhouse  and  Company. 

Five  minutes  later  Winchester  and  his  two 
lieutenants  were  on  their  way“^“  back  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  car. 

“Mears  isn’t  likely  to  receive  an  official 
patent  office  decision  for  two  weeks  yet,^®**** 
if  things  do  not  move  any  faster  at  Washington 
than  they  usually  do,  so  I  figure  Handerson 
won’t  know  the^®®®  worst  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,”  Winchester  was  saying.  “For  the  sake 
of  the  discipline  involved,  I’m  going  to  let-®®® 
Handerson  worry  through  till  then  and  get  the 
full  force  of  the  blow  of  an  adverse  patent 
office  decision. 

*<1^2920  taites  that  sort  of  discipline  to  make 
a  good  business  general.  Another  time  he  won’t 
let  himself  be  lulled  to^®*®  sleep  for  years  by 
a  good  dividend  record  .  .  .  Well,  here  we  are 
at  the  station.  I  wish  you’d  both  meet-’®®®  me 
in  Chicago  two  weeks  from  today,”  said 
Winchester,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  car.  He 
hustled  off  in'^®’*®  the  wake  of  a  porter  with 
his  bag  to  catch  the  New  York  train. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  two  weeks  later,®®®® 
a  taxicab  drew  up  in  front  of  the  brick  ad¬ 
ministration  building  of  the  Western  Arlithic 
Company,  and  three  men  stepped®®®®  out— 
Addison  V.  Winchester,  Woodley  Williams, 
and  Roger  Strang. 

They  made  their  way  directly  to  Hander- 
son’s  private  office.  Handerson  had®®*®  entered 
just  ahead  of  them  and  was  hanging  up  his 
hat  and  coat.  After  greetings  had  been  ex¬ 
changed  all  round®®®®  the  party  sat  down, 
Handerson  taking  his  place  behind  his  big 
flat-top  desk.  In  front  of  him  on  the®®*®  desk 
was  his  morning  mail,  opened  and  placed 
there  by  his  secretary.  On  top  of  the  pile 
was  a  letter®'®®  on  the  familiar  stationery  of 
the  patent  office,  attached  to  one  from  Mears. 
Winchester  exchanged  glances  with  Williams 
and  Strang.®'®® 

“Pretty  good  guess,”  whispered  Strang 
under  his  breath  to  “V.  \W”  The  latter’s  face  re¬ 
laxed  guardedly  into  one  of  his®'*®  rare  smiles. 

“Well,”  said  Handerson.  “Here’s  bad  news 
from  the  patent  office..  We  lose  out  on  our 
patent  on  the®'®®  electric  process.  Apparently 
we  got  under  way  just  about  two  months  too 
late.  A  man  down  in  Pennsylvania  had 
stumbled  ®'*®  onto  a  very  similar  process  in 
July  and,  while  we  filed  our  claim  first,  this 
letter  states  that  he  has®®®®  been  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  priority.”  He  looked  up  from  the  letter 
just  as  “V.  W.”  reached  into  his  coat  pocket®®®® 
and  drew  out  a  packet  of  papers  and  tossed 
it  onto  the  general  manager’s  desk,  remarking 
casually,  “I  anticipated  that®®*®  decision,  Han¬ 
derson,  and  last  week  I  bought  the  Water- 
house  business,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  plant, 
good  will,  and  patent  rights.”®®*® 

Handerson’s  face  was  a  study ! 

“You  did?”  he  exclaimed.  “You  did?” 
he  repeated,  almost  incredulous.  “Why — why, 
Mr.  Winchester,  I®®*® — I — ” 

“That’s  all  right,  Handerson,”  said  Win¬ 
chester,  in  almost  a  fatherly  tone,  sorry  for 
his  very  evident  distress.  “These  things®®®® 
will  happen  in  business,  and — ” 


“But,”  interrupted  Handerson,  “I — I  bought 
the  patent  rights  from  Waterhouse  three  weeks 
ago,  on®®®®  Mr.  Mears’  recommendation!  He 
was  positive  we  would  lose  out,  and  so  I  lost 
no  time  in  putting  a  proposition®®*®  up  to 
Waterhouse,  for  I  knew  there’d  be  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  patent  rights  as  soon  as  the  in¬ 
dustry  woke  up®®*®  to  what  was  doing  ...” 

It  was  Winchester’s  turn  to  be  amazed. 
His  big  face  turned  a  sickly  red.  Williams 
and®'**®  Strang  looked  at  each  other  with 
mouths  agape. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  darned,”  stated  “V.  W.”  flatly, 
when  he  could  speak.®*®®  “How  much,  may 
I  ask,  did  you  pay  for  the  patent  rights  ?” 

“Eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,” 
said  Handerson. 

Winchester®*®®  groaned.  “And  I  paid  sixty- 
five  thousand  for  a  plant  that  will  be  almost 
obsolete  tomorrow  morning!” 

And  menta!ly  he®**®  added,  as  the  fu!l  force 
of  his  faux  pas  struck  him,  “and  it  serves  me 
right  for  butting  in  and®*®®  trying  to  run  a 
general  manager’s  job  for  him  instead  of 
u'ith  him.”  (3,473) 


Go  as  far  as  you  can  see,  and  then  see  how 
far  you  can  go— A.  R.  Erskine.  (18) 


Demand  more  of  yourself  than  anybody  else 
expects  of  you.  Never  excuse  yourself  to  your¬ 
self. — Beecher.  (16) 


In  dissatisfaction  there  is  progress  and  even 
riches  or  anything  else  that  anybody  wants. 
(14) 


To  win  the  highest  success  it  is  necessary 
to  turn  resolutely  from  most  of  the  things  men 
crave.  (18) 

A  life  without  a  purpose  is  a  languid,  drift¬ 
ing  thing.  Every  day  we  ought  to  renew  our 
purpose,  saying  to®®  ourselves,  “This  day  let 
us  make  a  sound  beginning,  for  what  we  have 
hitherto  done  is  naught.”  (37) 


Business  Letters 

{From  "Rational  Dictation,"  Part  I,  pages  93  and  94, 
letters  135  and  136) 

The  Kinnel  Manufacturing  Company 
252  Asylum  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Gentlemen : 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of®® 
February  15  regarding  your  corrected  bill  for 
$18.40. 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  us  with  a  certified 
copy*®  of  the  original  invoice,  showing  list 
prices,  in  order  that  we  may  audit  your  bill 
properly  ? 

Yours  truly,  (58) 
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J.  J.  Howe  &  Company 

200  Superior  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen : 

VV'e  fully  appreciate  your  feeling  regarding 
the  delay-*®  in  deliveries  on  your  recent  orders. 
Like  many  other  manufacturers  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  freight  embargo  that  has  de¬ 
layed^®  not  only  our  deliveries  but  also  our 
supply  of  raw  materials. 

Fortunately  we  are  now  able  to  offer  you 
some®®  relief.  We  have  on  the  way  to  our 
Chicago  branch  a  carload  shipment  whose 
contents  are  fully  listed  on  the*^®  sheet  enclosed. 
You  will  notice  that  this  shipment  consists 
mainly  of  the  very  articles  you  are  most 
anxious  to  secure.^®®  In  reply  to  an  inquiry, 
we  have  just  received  word  that  the  car  left 
New  York  and  is  probably  in^^®  the  Pittsburgh 
yards  today.  We  have  arranged  to  hold  the 
car  in  Pittsburgh  and  will  have  it  forwarded 
to  Cleveland'^®  if  you  desire.  So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  this  carload  will  give  you 
all  the  supplies  immediately*®®  required.  The 
other  items  on  your  order  are  now  going 
through  the  factory  and  will  be  on  their  way 
at*®®  an  early  date. 

Very  truly  yours,  (186) 


Judge's  Charge  to  the  Jury 

(Concluded  from  the  January  issue) 

The  law  requires  the  plaintiff  to  produce 
this  testimony,*®*®  but  the  salesman  is  now- 
dead,  out  of  his  employ,  gone  where  he  can¬ 
not  find  him ;  all  of  the  proof*®®®  necessary  to 
prove  his  claim  is  very  difficult  or  impossible 
to  get.  That  is  the  reason  of  this  principle 
ofi9K(>  agree  with  me  it  is  a 

sufficient  reason,  a  common-sense  reason.  As 
a  matter  of-®**®  fact,  the  law  is  nothing  but 
common  sense.  The  law  does  not  attempt  to 
lay  down  arbitrary  rules  to  guide-®“  men  in 
dealing  with  one  another ;  rather  it  takes  the 
established  rules  amongst  men  in  dealing  with 
one  another  and-'**®  seeks  to  enforce  those 
rules,  and  that  is  all  there  is  in  this  case.  Find 
out  what  honesty  requires,  honest^®®®  and  fair 
dealings  between  these  parties,  .\fter  this 
date  the  plaintiff  claims  $1,723.07.-®®® 

•After  all,  the  burden  is  on  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  his  case.  You  have  heard  his  testimony, 
you  have-*®®  heard  the  testimony  of  all  of  them. 
Have  a  good,  honest,  frank  talk  about  this 
case.  It  is  a  grave^*^®  responsibility  to  assume, 
to  take  money  from  one  and  give  it  to  another, 
and  it  may  be  done  only  in-**®  accordance 
with  the  law,  and  the  prime  requirement  of 
the  law  is  that  the  plaintiff  before  getting  the 
money  of-'®®  another  shall  prove  his  case  with 
reasonable  certainty  by  a  fair  preponderance 
of  the  testimony.  If  the  plaintiff  has  done'-*®® 
that,  of  course  he  is  entitled  under  the  law 
to  the  money  he  asks  you  to  give  him  or  what¬ 
ever^*®®  sum  you  think  he  is  entitled  to  as 
proved  by  the  fair  preponderance  of  the 
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credible  testimony.  If  the  testimony*"”  is  so 
evenly  balanced  that  you  cannot  make  up  your 
minds,  leave  the  parties  just  where  they  are. 
That  means^**”  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 
A  verdict  for  the  defendants  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  you  think  the  defendants 
jjfg22«o  right  and  the  plaintiff  is  wrong.  It 
may  mean,  and  often  does  mean  if  the  jurors 
faithfully  follow  the  instructions*^*”  of  the 
court — and  I  find  they  do  as  a  rule  if  the  court 
does  its  share  in  making  clear**””  to  the  jury 
what  is  required — that  the  plaintiff  has  not 
sustained  the  burden  of  proof. 

In  giving  a  plaintiff***”  the  money  of  an¬ 
other,  before  that  may  be  done  there  must  be 
reasonable  certainty,  not  entirely  free  from 
doubt,  but**^”  reasonable  certainty  that  he  is 
entitled  to  his  claim;  not  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty.  Nothing  is  certain.  We  must  not 
expect,***”  in  dealing  with  these  people  that 
come  before  us,  to  do  absolute,  infinite  justice; 
for  that  we  will  have  to***”  wait  for  another 
world.  We  can  only  do  at  best,  poor,  erring, 
human  justice,  but  if  we  do  that,  and*^””  do 
the  very  best  we  can,  we  have  done  our  full 
duty.  (2412) 

(.The  end) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

No  Competition 

"You  say  he’s  absolute  boss  in  his  home? 
Hard  to  believe,  Sam.” 

“True,  though — he  keeps  bachelor  hall.” 
(18) 

'  Heavy  Responsibility 

Caller:  Who’s  the  responsible  man  here? 

Office  Boy:  If  you  mean  the  fellow  that 
always  gets  the  blame,  it’s  me.  (20) 

Doing  It  Right 

“What  on  earth  are  you  wearing  all  those 
coats  for?”  asked  the  neighbor. 

“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “I’m  going  to*”  paint 
my  barn  and  the  directions  on  the  paint  can 
say,  ‘For  best  results,  put  on  three  coats.’  ” 
(38) 

No  Good  to  Him 

Stable  Owner :  Want  to  buy  a  horse,  Jacky  ? 

Jacky:  Yes,  boss. 

Stable  Owner :  He  goes  nine  miles  without 
a  stop.*” 

Jacky:  Him  no  good,  boss,  me  only  live 
three  miles  away.  (31) 

Generosity 

“Is  your  rich  uncle  reckless  with  his 
money?” 

“Yes ;  the  last  time  I  visited  him  he  bought 
me  a  railway*”  mileage  book  and  told  me  to 
go  as  far  as  I  liked.”  (32) 


His  Face  Would  Hang  Him 

Judge  (to  prospective  juryman)  :  So  you’ve 
formed  an  opinion  of  the  case? 

Prospective  Juror:  Yes,  your  Honor,  one 
look  at*”  that  man  convinced  me  he  was  guilty. 

Judge:  Heavens,  man,  that’s  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney!  (34) 

Solving  Our  Problems  in  Shorthand 
Transcription 

(Continued  from  page  188) 

graphic  units  as  they  are  presented.  In  the 
theory  courses  of  shorthand,  each  chapter  of 
the  Manual  may  be  considered  a  unit.  Each 
chapter  or  unit  is  divided  into  three  smaller 
units  according  to  the  present  organization 
of  the  Manual.  A  twenty-five  word  vocabu¬ 
lary  test  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  each 
of  these  smaller  units.  Difficulties  can  be 
discovered  and  reteaching  done.  When  the 
chapter  or  larger  unit  is  completed,  a  new- 
type  test,  such  as  the  matching  or  completion 
test,  can  be  given  to  find  whether  the  theory 
of  the  chapter  is  understood.  These  tests 
should  be  checked  at  once  and  individual 
difficulties  cleared  up.  Then  a  100-word 
vocabulary  test  covering  the  entire  chapter 
should  be  given. 

Suggestions  for  Final  Tests  on  the  Chapters 

This  test  should  be  so  arranged  that  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  failing  to  be  applied  accurately 
can  be  detected.  A  mimeographed  blank  with 
four  columns  arranged  to  hold  25  words  in 
each  column  should  be  furnished  to  each 
pupil  upon  which  to  take  the  test.  The  test 
should  be  dictated  and  the  pupils  should 
write  down  the  columns.  [The  Haroun 
Tests  in  the  November,  December,  and 
January  issues  of  our  last  volume  are  in 
the  form  described  here. — Editor.]  The  vo¬ 
cabulary  should  be  so  dictated  that  the 
words  under  a  given  rule  are  in  horizontal 
rows  across  the  test  page.  The  pupils  will 
not  be  conscious  of  this  arrangement.  As  the 
test  is  checked,  every  time  a  word  is  missed, 
it  should  be  placed  upon  a  tally  sheet.  One 
of  the  mimeographed  blanks  will  serve  as  a 
tally  sheet.  In  this  manner  the  principles  and 
words  causing  difficulty  can  be  detected.  These 
words  and  principles  should  be  retaught  until 
difficulties  are  ironed  out. 

Very  early  in  the  course,  in  fact  from  the 
very  beginning,  transcription  tests  on  the  type¬ 
writer  should  be  given.  These  transcription 
tests  should  be  made  from  shorthand  plates 
at  first.  As  the  pupils  progress,  more  and 
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more  transcription  can  be  made  from  pupil’s 
own  notes  and  less  and  less  from  shorthand 
plates.  A  good  plan  to  follow  is  to  give  at 
least  one  transcription  test  each  week.  In 
our  school  transcription  tests  are  given  under 
contest  rules,  the  class  being  divided  into 
teams.  The  results  are  posted  each  week  and 
create  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Checking  Transcripts 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  much  tran¬ 
scription  work  is  generally  required.  There 
are  many  methods  of  checking  this  transcrip¬ 
tion,  almost  as  many  variations  as  there  are 
teachers.  I  have  always  grouped  these  tran¬ 
scripts  into  three  classes,  based  on  whether 
they  are  mailable,  mailable  with  few  correc¬ 
tions,  or  unmailable.  I  grade  group  one  95, 
group  two  80,  and  group  three  50.  These  are 
only  arbitrary  figures,  but  that  is  about  all 
any  scheme  is  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
never  weighted  errors.  Mrs.  Jevons,®  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  written  a  splendid  article 
in  the  October,  1923,  number  of  the  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  on  different  plans  of  weighting 
errors. 

Definite  standards  should  be  set  up,  both 
in  the  typing  and  shorthand  work.  Pupils 
will  do  what  is  expected  of  them  if  they  are 
told  in  advance.  Errors  in  spelling,  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  punctuation,  grammar,  sentence  structure, 
and  word  usage  should  be  guarded  against. 
The  teacher  must  have  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  correct  practice  on  these  points 
before  he  can  do  efficient  teaching  along  these 
lines.  Use  of  dictionaries  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  from  the  first.  This  will  help  to 
solve  the  difficulty  encountered  in  getting 
pupils  to  divide  words  properly  at  the  end 
of  lines. 

Transcribing  Skill  Gained  Only  by 
Transcribing 

The  third  and  fourth  semesters,  if  a  fourth 
semester  is  given,  are  generally  thought  of 
as  the  transcription  periods,  and  it  is  right 
that  transcription  be  emphasized  at  this  time. 
It  is  wrong,  however,  to  do  nothing  concern¬ 
ing  transcription  work  until  the  third  semester. 
We  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  that  the  transcription  problem  pre¬ 
sents  itself  on  the  first  day  that  the  shorthand 
class  meets,  or  even  before  the  shorthand  class 
meets.  The  problem  that  presents  itself  is 
simply  this.  The  pupils  have  come  into  the 
class  to  learn  how  to  take  dictation  in  short¬ 
hand  and  transcribe  their  notes  on  the  type¬ 
writer  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner. 


Due  to  the  fact  that  typewriting  and  short¬ 
hand  are  each  difficult  skill  subjects,  many 
serious  problems  arise  as  one  tries  to  cor¬ 
relate  these  two  subjects  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  transcription  work.  Although  tran¬ 
scription  work  is  very  complex,  it  can  be 
made  much  easier  if  this  problem  is  attacked 
at  the  very  beginning  and  in  as  direct  a  man¬ 
ner  as  is  possible.  If  one  wants  to  learn 
how  to  take  dictation,  he  must  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  dictation.  If  one  wants  to  learn 
how  to  transcribe  shorthand  notes,  he  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  transcribe  shorthand 
notes. 

Recapitulation 

This  discussion  may  be  summarized  in 
this  way: 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  shorthand  course 
is  to  make  good  transcribers  out  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  take  this  course.  Because  of  its 
very  nature  transcription  is  a  very  difficult 
skill  subject.  To  simplify  it  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  typewriting  and  shorthand  should  be 
correlated  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  puriKJse  for  which  your  students  are 
taking  shorthand  work  should  be  determined 
before  they  enter  the  class,  and  intelligent 
guidance  offered.  Surveys  of  the  local  busi¬ 
ness  community  and  prognostic  testing  will 
assist  very  materially  in  maintaining  guidance 
service.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  understand 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  subject. 
With  this  background  in  mind,  proper  courses 
should  be  offered. 

These  courses  should  be  made  interesting 
and  instructive.  Much  oral  reading  should 
be  done  from  the  beginning.  Typewriting 
should  be  begun  one  semester  before  shorthand 
in  order  that  transcription  from  shorthand 
plates  may  be  begun  on  the  first  day.  Dic¬ 
tation  should  be  started  immediately  and  notes 
read  back  in  class.  Dictation  must  be  taken 
freely  and  in  good  style  early  in  the  course. 
Frequent  reviews  are  indispensable. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  analyze  their 
difficulties.  Tests  should  be  set  up  in  such  a 
way  that  difficulties  will  be  discovered.  Rem¬ 
edial  teaching  should  supplement  the  testing 
program.  Osurses  should  be  organized  on  a 
unit  basis  and  an  attempt  made  to  master  each 
unit.  Unit  tests  should  be  given.  Definite 
standards  of  work  should  be  set  up  so  that 
pupils  may  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  entire  course  is  to  teach 
our  pupils  to  transcribe.  Constant  attention 
directed  toward  the  solving  of  this  problem 
in  a  definitely  planned  program  will  help  to 
achieve  splendid  results. 
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Last  Gill  for  the  O.G.A.  Contest! 

Work,  students,  work, 

You  know  you  must  not  shirk! 

Up  on  your  toes, 

This  eontest  close 
May  bring  to  you — 

Who  knows!  Who  knows! 

Work,  students,  work. 

Come,  teachers,  come. 

And  join  us  in  our  fun. 

The  trophy  prize — a  check  besides. 

May  be  your  share — a  big  surprise! 

Come,  teachers,  come. 

Work,  Greggites,  work. 

You  cannot,  must  not  shirk. 

You  will  pull  through. 

It’s  up  to  you. 

So  send  your  best — 

We’ll  do  the  rest. 

Work,  Greggites,  work! 

/ 

What  does  the  0.  G.  A.  Contest  do  for  you  teachers? 

The  annual  O.  G.  A.  Contest  is  an  inspiration  to  better  classroom  work 
in  schools  the  world  over. 

It  puts  enthusiasm  into  your  shorthand  classes. 

It  gives  your  students  an  impelling  motive  for  harder  work. 

It  develops  the  critical  faculties  of  your  students. 

It  sj>ells  “efficiently  trained”  shorthand  writers. 

It  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  see  how  your  results  compare  with 
the  results  of  other  teachers. 

It  may  bring  to  your  classroom  an  added  inducement  for  better  work 
on  the  part  of  your  next  year’s  class — the  beautiful  silver  loving  cup,  a 
banner,  or  a  gold-seal  diploma  of  Honorable  Mention. 

It  will — but  don’t  just  take  our  word  for  it — get  into  the  Contest  and 
see  what  it  wxll  do  for  you  this  year,  won’t  you?  Closing  date  March  15. 

OUR  SLOGAN:  25,000  Contest  Entries  in  1931! 
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